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ABOUT MOSCOW’S NEW LOOK 


A symposium on the new problems facing U. S. foreign policy 


THE PARTICIPANTS 


James BurnuaM, author of The Coming Defeat of 
Communism and Containment or Liberation? 

Eimer Davis, American Broadcasting Company news 
commentator and former Director of the United States 
Office of War Information. 

Ratpu E. FiLanpers, United States Senator from Ver- 
mont and member of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

W. AveRELL HarriMan, former United States Ambas- 
sador to Russia, Secretary of Commerce and Director 
of the Mutual Security Agency. 


1. What is your estimate of the character and 
stability of the new Soviet regime? 


BurnuAM: In basic policy and strategy, the new re- 
gime is unchanged from the old. It is, however, going 
through a transition period of considerable strain that 
might be called “bureaucratic crisis.” This could develop 
into a political and social crisis, but only if the West. 
in particular the United States, should carry into action 
a dynamic policy of liberation. As things are now going, 
in view of the passive and negative American behavior. 
it is probable that the new regime will be given time 
and leisure in which to achieve internal consolidation. 

Davis: I see no reason to expect an improvement in 
its moral character. As to its political and administrative 
character, and its stability, I have no special information 
which would make me competent to form an opinion. 

FLANDERS: The new Soviet regime may for some 
months be unstable in its composition, but we had better 
reckon on its being stable in the purposes which have 
been so clearly set forth by Lenin and Stalin—namely, 
the conquest of the world for Communism. 

While it will be stable in its ends, it may find new 
means toward those ends, so that novel situations are to 
be expected. We will, however, be deceived, I feel sure. 


Husert H. Humpurey, United States Senator from 
Minnesota and member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Epcar ANsEL Mowrer, Pulitzer Prize-winning foreign 
correspondent, broadcaster and author of The Nightmare 
of American Foreign Policy. 

Boris Suus, former political director of radio RIAS, 
Berlin, and author of The Choice and Since Stalin. 

GENERAL ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER, former Deputy Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, and Commander of U. S. 
forces in the China Theater. 


if we base our hopes on any real change of purpose in 
the Communist Government. 

Humpurey: I do not believe that regimes of totalitar- 
ian character can ever be stable in the long run. This 
does not mean that we can expect revolution in Russia in 
the foreseeable future. It does mean, however, that the 
Soviet Union is to some extent restricted in its imperial- 
istic designs by the threat of defection at home. The 
Soviet rulers can never be sure of the support of the 
Russian people in the event of war. 

This is, of course, one reason why Soviet imperialism 
is disguised as “defense.” But it seems doubtful that 
Soviet propaganda is widely enough believed, even in 
Russia, to guarantee the Kremlin against revolt or sabo- 
tage in the event of war. The conclusion I draw from this 
is that we can exert considerable diplomatic pressure 00 
the Soviet Union—particularly in this trying state of 
transition—without the men in the Kremlin daring to risk 
a major disturbance of world peace. 

Mowrer: I suspect that it is a military regime, that 
the military ousted Beria and are calling the tune. If so, 
Molotov is the senior adviser and Malenkov the front 
man. If true, the signs will not be long delayed. Such a 
regime will not necessarily be a whit less aggressive than 
an ideological rule. It will, however, be different, with 
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less emphasis on doctrinal monkey-business and perhaps 
more on organizing and consolidating the vast Soviet 
bloc. This could lead to better treatment of the satellites 
in order to buy—a little—their loyalty. 

Beyond this, I have to wait and see. Oh, yes, stability 
is lessened. See Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra, 
by William Shakespeare. 

SuuB: The character of the regime remains unchanged. 
It remains a party dictatorship which does not intend to 
surrender an iota of its power monopoly. At the same 
time, it remains highly flexible and intelligent in its 
choice of tactics—both at home and abroad. 

The regime is less stable than when Stalin was boss. 
His death clearly unchained hopes in millions—high and 
low—in Russia and the satellites, of a better and freer 
life. This Malenkov knows far better than the West does. 
His recent speech shows he is well aware that Russian 
workers, farmers, soldiers and members of the “technical 
intelligentsia” expect changes. What the masses in the sat- 
dllites want was expressed plainly enough by the Berlin 
workers on June 17. The regime hopes to prevent accu- 
mulated disaffection from finding effective political out- 
kt by giving people more to eat and wear and by re- 
moving some of the more odious Stalin trappings. It does. 
not—and cannot—intend to give more political freedom 
or to abandon its aims. To do so would constitute suicide. 
Nevertheless, to the extent that the regime can improve 
living conditions and wear the mask of peace, it will 
grow more stable—and more dangerous. It has already 
weathered two major storms—the East German workers” 
revolt and the Beria purge. 

WEDEMEYER: In my judgment, the new Soviet regime 
has not changed in character. I believe the new leaders 
will attempt to accomplish the objectives established by 
the Communist Manifesto. With reference to stability, 
obviously the new leaders must undertake steps to estab- 
lish confidence or intimidate support such as were em- 
ployed by Stalin. Therefore, the tactics and techniques 
vill be different, with appeasement or conciliation as im- 
portant tools. 


2. Do you believe President Eisenhower should 
confer with Malenkov in the near future? If so, 
under what conditions? 


BurnHam: President Eisenhower should under no cir- 
‘umstances confer with Malenkov. The result could only 
bea bolstering of Malenkov’s prestige and the prestige of 
the regime as a whole, and at the same time a boost to 
appeasement and neutralist sentiment in Europe and Asia. 

Davis: I do not see that anything could be accom- 
plished by such a meeting which could not be done by 
ordinary diplomatic interchange; or, at most, by a con- 
ference of foreign ministers. 

FLANDERS: I cannot conceive of any good results fol- 
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lowing the conference which Prime Minister Churchill 
wishes to set up with President Eisenhower and Mal- 
enkov. If the President has, as he should, the convictions 
expressed in my answer to Question 1, he could only 
return from such a conference with a record of zero 
accomplishment, 

It is very sad to see Churchill following the old line 
which got Great Britain and the whole world into World 
War II’ British statesmen were complacent about the 
taking over of Manchuria by the Japanese, the invasion 
of Ethiopia by Mussolini and the entry of Hitler into the 
Rhineland. They reached the peak of appeasement, of 
course, in accepting the capture of Czechoslovakia. They 
finally entered the war when Hitler invaded Poland. 
Since World War I, their statesmanship has been short- 
sighted. The British people have responded nobly, cour- 
ageously and completely to the challenge of war when it 
came upon them. But their statesmen are bunglers at 
avoiding war. Churchill, alas, is bungling. 

Humpurey: I should like to see a conference between 
President Eisenhower and Premier Malenkov, but only 
under very strong and specific conditions. Those con- 
ditions would include a Russian undertaking to allow free 
elections in Germany; to conclude an Austrian peace 
treaty within a stipulated time, following which the Rus- 
sians would evacuate Austria; to guarantee a continued 
cease-fire in Korea; and to bring about a similar cease- 
fire in Indo-China. 

Failing such undertakings on the part of the Kremlin, 
I think it best that we continue to negotiate on the for- 
eign-minister level on particular problems. It may be that 
we can bring about a reduction of basic tensions by solv- 
ing, one at a time, some of the problems which I have 
listed as conditions of a meeting of the heads of the two 
states. Then, at this point, perhaps an Eisenhower-Mal- 
enkov conference could proceed further with the basic 
sources of tension. 

I might also say that I believe that certain of our allies 
in the free world—certainly Britain and France—should 
be parties to such a conference. 

Mowrer: I would prefer to postpone any talks with 
the Russians on fundamental matters until later, when 
the U.S. has become stronger relative to the U.S.S.R. 
(provided the new administration is willing to spend the 
money to make us stronger). 

I would under no circumstances negotiate with Mal- 
enkov unless and until there is identity of view among 
the U.S., Britain and France on all matters under dis- 
cussion. 

Suus: A meeting between Eisenhower and Malenkov 
would be an unmitigated blessing—for Malenkov and for 
world Communism. I think this point is sufficiently well 
understood by American leaders of both parties. 

Such a meeting would be proper only in the event that 
Malenkov ceased to be Malenkov and became instead the 
trustee for a new government, responsible to the will of 
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the people as expressed in free elections. Such a develop- 
ment is, to put it mildly, unlikely. 

WEDEMEYER: Past experiences in conferences with 
Soviet representatives clearly indicate that nothing is ac- 
complished by our side and, if we remain adamant about 
the points of issue, the Communists generally use the 
conference as a sounding-board for their propaganda. It 
is important that American representatives confer with 
Soviet and satellite representatives with a clearly defined 
agenda and terms of reference which will minimize the 
vacillation, distortions of facts and evasion of the issues 
by the Reds. If this could be accomplished, I would favor 
a conference between President Eisenhower and Mal- 
enkov. but I certainly would stipulate and adhere to the 
premises upon which such a conference would be held. 


3. Do you believe American action can influence 
events behind the Soviet curtain? If not, how can 
the free world benefit from the recent workers’ 
revolts? If so, what types of American action 
would you recommend in addition to programs 
now under way? 


BurNHAM: American action—and lack of action— 
can most certainly influence Soviet events, both positively 
and negatively. Among the actions called for by the 
present situation are: (1) the formation of free armies 
of the captive nations, under their own officers and flags, 
and attached to NATO; (2) a vast and concentrated 
propaganda campaign for free elections in Eastern Ger- 
many and the captive nations, preceded by the total 
withdrawal of the Red Army and the MGB; (3) material 
help for the resistants, and a planned defection program. 

Davis: Heavy American action might accomplish 
something—diplomatic and political pressure, steadily 
pursued and with a recogition that it might entail the 
risk of war. The risk may be small, but it is there, and 
no policy which was unwilling to take that risk could be 
successful. Much might have been done on June 17, if 
our intelligence—or Adenauer’s—had foreseen what was 
going to happen. The chance of accomplishing anything 
by political pressure is far less now. 

FLANDERS: Most certainly, American action can in- 
fluence events behind the Soviet curtain. The background 
of our communications must be a true and realistic, day- 
by-day report of the news of the world. It will have its 
greatest effectiveness if it is simply stated without being 
moralized or propagandized. 

In addition to that, there are two undertakings, of 
which one relates specifically to the Russian people and 
the other to the people of the satellite countries. For the 
Russian people, we must first vigorously press and 
honestly endeavor to sell guaranteed universal disarma- 
ment to the Soviet Government. We must keep the 
Russian people informed of what we are doing. We 


must ask them if they know what we are doing. We mus 
suggest to them that, if their government accepts this 
policy, they, the Russian people, will have more and 
better food to eat, more and better clothes to wear, and 
better houses in which to live. We must continuously 
press home the questions as to why the Soviet Govern. 
ment denies them these blessings. 

For the enslaved peoples, we can do little more at this 
time than to furnish them the news and reiterate our 
belief in and effort toward free communications and free 
elections. This we must constantly press in the United 
Nations. These policies will have an effect which may be 
very important indeed. 

Humpurey: I do not believe the Iron Curtain is im. 
penetrable. I have always vigorously supported our Voice 
of America program. I firmly support our present pro- 
gram of making food available to Eastern Germany, and 
in fact was the first to propose such a program in the 
Senate when the riots developed. 

I do not believe that we should desert the brave people 
of Eastern Europe, who have recently risen against their 
Soviet rulers. I think we should make the strongest diplo- 
matic representations to the Soviet Union concerning 
the punishment which is being meted out to those free- 
dom-loving people. If sufficient publicity attends these 
representations, I believe they may have an effect. For 
not even the Soviet Union can ignore world public opin- 
ion, We must announce that we will hold accountable all 
who participate in any purges that the Communists might 
undertake against those who seek freedom. If we are 
successful in thus mitigating the harshness of the Soviet 
regime, we shall have gained a great deal, for its in- 
stability in the satellite nations will then become apparent 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Mowrer: I am sure we could influence events behind 
the Curtain. Personally, I would long since have set up 
something like “governments-in-exile” of all the satellites 
(not necessarily breaking diplomatic relations with the 
stooge regimes) and have organized national forces of 
each captive people as a part of NATO, each with its 
own flag. 

I would then insist that West Germans, Poles-in-exile 
and Czechs-in-exile reach an agreement on the new fron- 
tiers of their respective countries. Otherwise, if we back 
the Germans, we shall force the Poles and Czechs te 
support the Russians. 

The free world saw, in the recent workers’ revolts, ? 
demonstration of what I have never doubted, namely. 
that Moscow has not won over any great percentage af 
the captive peoples. This is valuable. 

SHus: American action—and inaction—remains the 
decisive factor in world affairs. It ceases to be decisive 
only if America retires to its own shores and tells the re 
of the world to work out its destiny without us. Al- 
though Communists and hidebound isolationists woul 
like to see this happen, it cannot. The Eisenhower Ad- 
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ministration and the Democratic party agree that the 
United States must continue to provide democratic lead- 
ership. But it is not enough to agree that America must 
remain the political and technological arsenal of democ- 
racy for the world. Leadership that is not asserted, in- 
telligently and consistently, gradually slips away. It has 
dipped away in the past from nations as powerful as 
America is today. Not even the most charitable will claim 
that American democratic leadership is now being assert- 
ed with the forceful intelligence that the present world 
conflict demands. The best minds in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration are as aware of this fact as are America’s 
severest critics abroad. Each example of American falter- 
ing or indecision in world affairs strengthens the enemies 
of freedom everywhere. The Korean-Chinese Communist 
mess and our failure to give decisive aid to the embattled 
people of East Germany last June are only the most 
glaring examples of how American indecision has aided 
the enemy. 

Pious hopes that freedom will prevail some day will 
win no battles. Neither will “psychological warfare” or 
propaganda that is divorced from militant democratic ac- 
tion and global democratic strategy. The proper Amer- 
ican action for East Germany last June was armed sup- 
port to the popular insurrection. If such action involved 
risk, failure to do so—as the dismal world record since 
1913 demonstrates to the hilt—always brings greater 
peril later. In the post-Stalin days, the workers of East 
Germany and Syngman Rhee have both shown a more 
realistic understanding of how to fight for peace and 
freedom than either Senator Wiley or Adlai Stevenson. 

WeDEMEYER: American action can influence events be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The types of American action 
being implemented at present should be continued, and 
we should be alert to indicate our sympathy with and 
moral support of defecting groups that are striving to re- 
move the yoke of totalitarianism. Obviously, this Amer- 
an support must be conducted in a selective and intelli- 
fent manner. Otherwise, it would cause ruthless liquida- 
tion of the defecting groups and thus make more remote 
their success in obtaining freedom. 


4. What steps can America take to safeguard 
peace and freedom in East Asia after the conclu- 
sion Of a truce in Korea? 


BuRNHAM: The struggle is global, and therefore such 
‘teps as the three mentioned above would have their 
effect in Asia as well as in Europe. The United States 
should mount a powerful campaign for the unification 
and independence of Korea, and should prepare to re- 
Pa the war—with the aim this time of victory—at the 
Tst major sign of Communist treachery or stalling. 
A regional (theater) director, with combined military, 
“nomic and political responsibility, should be appoint- 
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ed for a general anti-Communist campaign for Southeast 
Asia. Recognition or UN seating of Mao’s government 
should be firmly resisted. For the next period, large-scale 
positive action against the Chinese Communists is prob- 
ably not possible, but all available means, both outside 
and inside China, should be used to prevent the con- 
solidation of Mao’s government and to hinder the in- 
tegration of China into Soviet strategic plans. Prepara- 
tions for serious operations from Formosa into Southern 
China should be made. With reference to these two last 
questions, the United States should cut its strategy loose 
from dependence on UN majorities. 

Davis: I wish I knew. 

FLANDERS: What to do now about peace and freedom 
in East Asia has been much complicated by the terrible 
mistakes that the Administration has made in accepting 
the messy Truman-Acheson policy instead of giving the 
Korean situation the “new look” which was hoped for 
by those who voted for the Republican victory last No- 
vember. We could have avoided this muddle by means 
which I have described over and over again but which 
it is now too late to apply. I find myself barren of hope- 
ful suggestions at the moment. 

We should long ago have told the French that we 
would furnish interim support while they were negotiat- 
ing the vital freedom of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 
The French have now concluded that they will have to 
follow this course, though it may be too late. Neverthe- 
less, that is the only solution to the arresting of Commu- 
nist progress through Southeast Asia. 

HarrIMAN: The United States can assist in safeguard- 
ing peace and freedom in East Asia by taking an in- 
creasing interest in the aspirations of the peoples of the 
new nations of that area, recently freed from colonialism. 
They are now struggling to achieve those freedoms that 
give meaning to political independence—freedom from 
want, from hunger, from widespread disease, which have 
plagued these peoples for centuries. 

At this period in our own development, we have the 
scientific and practical knowledge as well as the resources 
to give the helping hand so critically needed. This is no 
theory. We have already proved what can be done. 
Amazing results have been achieved. 

For example, the village program in India, initiated 
in several thousand villages, is revolutionizing the life of 
the people through better seed, improved plowing. use of 
fertilizer, more water, simple sanitation, adult education, 
etc. Throughout Formosa, similar results have been 
achieved by the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, which includes land reform. Malaria has been al- 
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most eliminated from certain places in Asia where over 
half the population had previously suffered from that 
debilitating disease. In war-ravaged Indo-China, women 
from Communist-held villages have brought their blind 
children through the lines to our doctors to be cured of 
trachoma. 

True, all this is only a beginning, but it is proof of 
what can be done—what must be done. Modern: mir- 
acles have resulted from the Point Four and other pro- 
grams. The blind see, the sick walk, and the earth 
yields far more abundant crops. America’s helping hand 
is helping people help themselves. 

It is not an easy course. It requires understanding as 
well as effort. Even though the peoples of the East rea- 
lize that we have far greater productive capabilities, they 
have justified pride in their own ancient cultures. They 
are still suspicious of Western motives because of real 
or alleged sins of the white man in the past. Their as- 
pirations, like ours. are for human dignity. We must 
convince them that we understand their aspirations and 
that we are dealing with them in the spirit of equality. 

Time is short. The Communists are constantly at 
work to penetrate and subvert, Without some evidence 
of progress from misery, the people may well turn to the 
false promises of the Communists, not realizing that they 
will have subjected themselves to a new and vicious slav- 
ery until it is too late to extricate themselves. 

There are vital political and military measures that we 
must take to strengthen free-world unity and defense 
against aggression. But unless the governments of the 
East are successful in their efforts to give their people 
hope for a decent life in freedom, these will be of no 
avail. 

President Eisenhower, in his speech of April 16, pro- 
posed that, if there could be general disarmament. we 
apply a part of the savings to world economic develop- 
ment and expansion of world trade and “to assist all 
peoples to know the blessings of productive freedom.” 

We now have a truce in Korea. This is the time to 
act. Today our leadership in a crusade among the free 
nations for freedom from want and for human dignity is 
essential in safeguarding peace and freedom. 

Humpnrey: We cannot, of course, guarantee a lasting 
peace in East Asia. Only the Soviet Union can do that. 
We can, however, make it clear to the Communist world 
that a breach of the peace in Korea or elsewhere in East 
Asia will meet with armed resistance from the free 
world. I believe we should maintain ourselves in readi- 
ness to enforce this commitment. 

There are, however, some unsolved and basic sources 
of unrest in the Far East. The nations of that area will 
not be able to defend themselves until their economic de- 
velopment is more advanced, until their relationship to 
the nations of the West is more one of partnership and 
less one of dependence, and until their governments ex- 
press the aspirations and desires of the masses of people 


of those nations. We can do a great deal to promote 
these conditions. Our greatest tool here is our Point 
Four program, and I believe this should be intensified, 
We should stand ready to give technical assistance jin 
many areas, not only in industrial and resource develop. 
ment, but in administration and management in both 
public and private fields. We should intensify our ex. 
change-of-persons program in these areas, particularly 
among students. This is the area of the world (together 
with Africa and the Near East) where the battle for 
men’s minds is keenest. I believe we should take more 
interest in this field of endeavor. 

Mowrer: (1) Inform Moscow and Peking that any 
further aggression against any Asian country means war 
with them and not merely with the stooge aggressor. 
(2) Organize and equip an Asian Army similar to the 
European Army. (3) Give economic aid to countries that 
collaborate in such an army and stop all help to those 
that do not—make it pay to be wholeheartedly with 
Uncle Sam. (4) Train the Asian Army to invade China 
proper if the Reds start a new war in Korea, seriously 
violate the armistice agreement or violate a peace treaty 
—if any. All this would require not diminished but in- 
creased U.S. military expenditures. It is, however, the 
only visible means of stopping further Soviet expansion 
without a world war. We need military preponderance. 
not balance. 

Suus: The best thing we can do in Asia, at present, is 
to strengthen the political, economic and military foun- 
dations of democracy in all areas not under Communist 
rule. The shortest road to peace and freedom in Asia. 
however, is through the rebirth of freedom in Russia. 
Mao Tse-tung could not survive democratic encirclement. 

WepeMeyer: America should support those countries 
or peoples in the Far East that have objectives compatible 
with our own, In giving military and economic aid t0 
such nations or peoples in that unsettled area, we should 
stipulate that there will be American supervision t 
insure that such aid is used for the purposes intended. 
Furthermore, technical assistance should be provided. | 
am opposed to sending American manpower into the Far 
East to participate in land military operations. There art 
teeming millions of people there, and we have only 160 
million with responsibilities in other parts of the world: 
primarily, we must always be mindful of the security 
of the Western Hemisphere. In my judgment, we will 
not have peace in any part of the world until our Gov: 
ernment, supported by the United Nations, clearly it 
dicates that we recognize the real perpetrator of world 
wide difficulties. We should in concert announce that a 
the future, when any aggression occurs wherein there Is 
irrefutable evidence (as in Korea) that the aggressio? 
had its genesis in the Kremlin and was inspired and sup 
ported by the Kremlin, we (again in concert) will take 
the action deemed appropriate against the real perpe 
trator of the aggression, namely, the Kremlin. 
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BOHN 


HE OTHER DAY, a bright young 

FBI man came in to ask some 
questions about one of our old So- 
cialists. I had just been reading 
August Claessens’s charming little 
book, Didn’t We Have Fun? It lay 
open on the table before me as my 
young investigator walked in, Sud- 
denly, I had an idea. I said to the 
young man: “Look! If you had time 
to read this book, you would dis- 
cover an important fact that does not 
seem to have dawned on some of our 
eager investigators down in Wash- 
ington. You would find out that a So- 
cialist is an opposite sort of critter 
from a Communist. He is as different 
as it is possible for a human being 
to be.” 

It was a hot day, and the young 
chap was in a hurry. He had time 
only to look at the pictures of Gus 
Claessens on the dust-jacket of the 
book. So he said: “I am willing to 
bet you are right. The Commies al- 
ways look deadly solemn. This man 
Claessens looks kind, jolly, human. 
Why is it that a fun-loving fellow 
never turns Communist?” 

The Rand School Press has just 
published 200 pages of anecdotes by 
that old lecturer, teacher, organizer 
and humorist, August Claessens. 
Some of them are more significant 
and inspiring than they are funny. 
They include whole chunks of the 
history of the Socialist movement 
of the United States. This little book 
gives me a chance to say for the nth 
time that the publishing world cries 
out for a history of American So- 
Cialism. I know where a lot of the 
material is. Gus Claessens has a lot 
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By William E. Bohn 


Socialism From 
The Heart 


of it in his head, for example. But 
I don’t know of anyone who has both 
the time and the ability required to 
weave it into the right sort of narra- 
tive. 

What Claessens has done is im- 
portant. He has recorded the spirit 
of Socialism with its American flavor. 
Without intending to be systematic 
or logical, he touches upon most of 
the groups which developed in var- 
ious parts of the country from 
about 1904 to 1924. During these 
years, the Socialist Party elected 
candidates in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
—leaving out of the account for our 
present purposes a host of local vic- 
tories in Ohio, Indiana and other 
states. Gus was closely tied in with 
the activities in all of these areas 
and he tells characteristic tales about 
all of them. He also does justice to 
the South and to isolated spots in 
the Far West where he helped with 
long and hopeless campaigns which 
never elected « candidate. 

There is only one aspect of the 
Socialist movement of those long- 
ago days which appears to be neg- 
lected. I refer to the Midwestern, 
agricultural part. At one point Gus 
does mention the Chatauquas. But he 
tells no stories about them. He gives 
no picture of those powwows which 
brought together hundreds of farm 
families at central camping grounds. 
There they would picnic and listen 
to Socialist speeches, morning, noon 
and night. What boundless appetites 
for company and for discussion! But 
I am not complaining about this one 
omission. Here is God’s plenty. 


Farthest back goes a tale about 
Jim Carey, one of the many Irishmen 
whom Gus Claessens delights to hon- 
or. It is so characteristic of American 
Socialism at its best that I cannot 
resist the temptation to recount it. 
Toward the end of the last century, 
this shoe-worker was elected to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. 

“It was in 1899,” relates our 
author, “McKinley was President 
and the country was in a terrible 
economic depression. Millions were 
out of work, and there was no relief, 
no unemployment insurance, and 
hunger, poverty and great wretched- 
ness were abroad in the land. At that 
very time, the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature debated the selection of a wild 
flower as a symbol to grace the 
State. Democrats and Republicans 
made eloquent speeches proposing 
the trailing arbutus, the cowslip, the 
wild rose, the buttercup, the daisy. 

“Jim swung his chair around, 
with his back to the speakers in utter 
disgust with this shameless and 
heartless proceeding. The 
always welcomed a speech from him. 
The members enjoyed his remarks 
and his unfailing good humor. But 
Carey had no desire to enter into 
this senseless debate. Finally, some 
members goaded him into saying 
something. ‘Hasn’t Mr. Carey any- 
thing to offer? Surely Mr. Carey can 
propose an appropriate flower for 
our great state?’ said a member. 

“Slowly, Jim rose to his feet. ‘Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, I have a proposal. In 
the need of this great hour of hunger 
and suffering of the working people 
of our land, I suggest a much needed 
flour. I recommend Pillsbury’s Best.” 

There is something sound, good, 
decent about this whole perform- 
ance. The Socialist movement no 
longer exists in the United States. 
It has been absorbed into our folk- 
ways—and the country is the better 
for it. This little book will serve 
better than anything else to remind 
us what our sort of Socialism was 
like from 1904 to 1924. There was 
more Americanism than Marxism. 
But that wasn’t bad. 
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After France’s 


Strike Wave 


“The feeling that 


united the strikers 


with the public 


was the desire 


for a change”’ 


Vw 


Paris 

speci HAS just lived through 

some fantastic weeks. The great- 

est series of strikes since the war is 

over, but they have pointed up more 

glaringly than ever the nation’s so- 
cial and political weakness. 

When the French Parliament ad- 
journed for the vacation season, it 
left the government of Premier 
Joseph Laniel with special powers to 
correct economic abuses, reorganize 
governmental administration, reform 
the tax system, modify the wine and 
sugar-beet growers’ subsidies, and 
create a sound budget. Early in 
August, the Government formulated 
its first series of decrees. On August 
4. it sent a memorandum outlining 
the first decree to the “Committee 
of Public Services,” a consultative 
body which includes  trade-union 
members. The decree would have 
made several important changes in 
the statut or “book of rights” of 
French state employes; one was to 
defer their retirement date by two 
vears. A number of jobs were to be 
exempted from the latter provision; 
by inadvertence, however, the typist 
omitted two—the postmen and the 
railwaymen. 

Somehow or other, this memo fell 
into the hands of the local leader of 
the non-Communist labor federation 
Force Ouvriére in Bordeaux. The 
next morning, Bordeaux’s postmen 
were out on strike. In the afternoon, 


By Sal Tas 


they were joined by the public-serv- 
ice workers, and, by the morning of 
August 6, all of France’s postmen 
were out. The executive committee 
of the Force Ouviére’s postal, tele 
phone and telegraph union had no 
choice but to approve the strike and 
—nominally, at least—take over its 
leadership. 

The response of the entire country 
was tremendous. Public servants left 
their jobs almost everywhere, and 
the railwaymen swiftly paralyzed 
French transportation. It was in 
many ways a remarkable situation: 
The strike was led by the weakest of 
France’s labor federations, and yet it 
was a complete success. Moreover, 
it was conducted calmly and without 


LANIEL: HAVING A BAD TIME 
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rowdyism. And the Communist-con- 
trolled CGT (Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail), which was caught 
completely by surprise, played no 
part at all. 

The explanation lies in the general 
atmosphere prevailing in France. An 
endless series of inept governments 
had left it with a crippled economy 
and a working class whose real wages 
were far below those of most other 
Continental countries. Exhausted by 
senseless CGT-organized walkouts. 
most of them political, the workers 
had made no move to protest for al- 
most two years. Then, suddenly. 
came the first of Laniel’s decrees. 
Public servants had always lagged 
behind the workers in private indus- 
try when it came to wage adjust- 
ment, but they had one compensa- 
tion: their “beok of rights.” their 
pension. 

When the Government. a govern- 
ment of the Right led by one of the 
richest men in France, launched an 
attack on the statut, it was too much. 
The men struck. And even though it 
was the middle of the August holiday 
season, the strike was a success. The 
public services are the one sector of 
labor where the Force Ouvriére is 
really strong, and, even though the 
strike started from below, the Force 
Ouvriére received credit for leading 
it. This fact was largely respon- 
sible for its success among French 
workers weary of being exploited for 
the Communist party’s political ends. 
For the first time in years, they saw 
a chance to fight for their economic 
interests. 

After two days, the strike was 
called off. The Government offered 
hasty assurances that its decree 
differed in important respects from 
the draft published in the press. 
This was partly true, and it was also 
an excellent face-saving device. But 
then came official publication of the 
texts of the decrees. 

The official would 
caused some disappointment in any 
tase, since no decree could possibly 
live up to the expectations created 
by the buoyant atmosphere of a suc- 


texts have 
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cessful strike. Yet, one might at 
least have expected the Government 
to show that it understood the ser- 
iousness of the situation and recog- 
nized the tremendous unrest among 
the workers. Instead, it began to 
publish its decrees in a very matter- 
of-fact manner, as if nothing had 
happened. 

In themselves, the decrees con- 
tained much that was sensible. Lan- 
iel’s plan was to reorganize the pub- 
lic services and then attack the 
cartels which dominated the French 
retail field and were largely respon- 


sible for the high prices of food and 





FRENCH WORKERS: A DESIRE 


other necessities. There is no doubt 
that the public services need over- 
hauling. In some, there are as many 
retired workers as there are active; 
in others, the lack of modern ma- 
chinery and office equipment has 
held production at a very low level. 
Progress in technology, safety mea- 
sures and medical science could 
certainly make it possible for work- 
ers in certain areas to remain on the 
job longer. 

But all this was a delicate matter. 
At the very least, the unions should 
have been consulted beforehand. 
And surely it would have been tactic- 
ally shrewder to publish the anti- 
cartel decrees first, and then the one 
that seemed to endanger the séatut. 

The Government ignored all these 
considerations and, as a result, the 
workers struck again, this time in 


FOR NEW FACES AND POLICIES 


much greater numbers. The postmen 
and railwaymen walked out to a 
man, and other public servants fol- 
lowed, including the bus and subway 
workers. The workers in private 
enterprise started joining in, one 
sector after another. 

The second strike, though at once 
as great a success as the first, posed 
far more serious problems for the 
unions. The first had been a surprise 
strike, and had the nature of a warn- 
ing. The second was of a more de- 
liberate character, without any time- 
limit; and, with communications 
and transportation directly affected, 





it took on the aspect of a struggle for 
power with the Government. 

The warning strike had met with 
much sympathy from the French 
public. Everyone knew the desperate 
plight of the postmen, many of whom 
have to live on 25,000 francs ($70) 
a month. If the Government were 
really challenged in a struggle for 
power, however, the atmosphere 
could easily change. Although the 
bad conscience of the French bour- 
geoisie was such that even the right- 
wing papers refrained from strong 
attacks on the strikers, nevertheless 
there was no real warmth of public 
sympathy for the second strike. 

The new strike assumed a more 
and more aggressive character, and 
demands for wage increases started 
springing up everywhere. ‘This 
raised a difficult question. The na- 
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tional treasury was empty and eco- 
nomic activity at a low ebb. More- 
over, in the absence of strong price 
controls, past wage hikes had in- 
variably served only to spur inflation. 
Another factor militating against the 
strike’s success as an offensive dem- 
onstration was its bad timing. Many 
workers had not yet returned from 
their holidays, with the result that 
many plants were working only part- 
time. 

Inclusion of the private-enterprise 
sector also altered the character of 
the second strike. The first walkout 
had occurred in the public sevices, 
and redounded to the credit of the 
Force Ouvriére and the Christian 
unions. But the CGT was dominant 
in the private sector; when the strike 
spread there, the Communists had 
their big chance. 

The Communists started applying 
their famous “united front from be- 
low” tactics, aimed at undermining 
the rival leadership. The heads of the 
Force Ouvriére and Christian unions 
would have nothing to do with the 
CGT, maintaining contact only with 
each other. But at the base the Com- 
munist tactics were successful. Every- 
where, CGT men were included in 
the strike committees, where they 
went to work to undermine Force 
Ouvriére influence. 

The latter’s top leadership saw 
the danger and tried to limit the 
strike to the public services, but they 
could not control their local groups. 
Moreover, they lacked the energy to 
fight it out on the local level and 
the courage to advise their members 
not to follow the CGT’s strike calls. 
They also suffered from the long 
semi-anarchistic tradition of the 
French labor movement, which 
branded as traitors those who failed 
to join in a strike. The result was 
that local Force Ouvriére leaders 
were everywhere swallowed up in the 
CGT-inspired strike wave. 

This huge, amorphous walkout, 
devoid of any sort of clearly defined 
program, seemed to be carrying the 
French working class, and France 
herself, toward unprecedented dis- 





MOROCCO’S SULTAN (HERE WITH PRESIDEN 


aster, At this critical juncture, the 
Force Ouvriére tried to retrieve the 
situation by coming to terms with 
the Government. The latter now had 
an opportunity to help the Force 
Ouvriére score an important triumph 
by bringing the workers back to 
their jobs, thereby administering a 
severe defeat to the CGT. The way 
could have been prepared to build a 
French _ trade- 
union movement and smash the Mos- 
cow fifth column. The Government 
and the nation would have been 
amply repaid for any concessions 
granted the Force Ouvriére. 

Instead, however, Premier Laniel 
made a very uninspiring speech in 
which he promised nothing. The 
strike dragged on. Meanwhile, the 
party, which had been 
asleep for a week, came to life and 
proposed that Parliament be recalled. 
Written requests from 209 MPs were 
required to bring this about. After 


strong democratic 


Socialist 


many vicissitudes, and sabotage on 
the part of the Government and Na- 
tional Assembly President Edouard 
Herriot, the effort failed. 

Then hope came from a new quar- 
ter. Several Catholic Cabinet Min- 
isters, anxious to retain the confi- 
dence of the Christian unions, 
launched a mediation attempt. Fi- 





T AURIOL) HAD TO GO 





nance Minister Edgar Faure let it be 
known that he was willing to increase 
the wages of public servants in the 
lowest brackets, provided other 
wages remained frozen until the Gov- 
ernment’s economic program began 
to bear fruit. Then all French work- 
ers would get a fair share of the in- 
creased national product. This was a 
reasonable proposal, and negotiations 
continued. 

Then, suddenly, just when com- 
plete agreement was in sight, Laniel 
intervened again. He made one of the 
most reactionary, arrogant and inept 
speeches ever delivered in a compar- 
able situation, confronting the union 
leaders with a humiliating ultimatum. 
All hope of agreement seemed shat- 
tered. Laniel was apparently de- 
termined to crush the strike at all 
costs, even if it meant destroying the 
Force Ouvriére and throwing the 
workers in the public services into 
the hands of the Communists. 

At this point, however, came the 
crisis in Morocco. Protected and 
egged on by the French colonial ad- 
ministration, army and police at 
Rabat, el Glaoui, an old French 
henchman, organized a “revolt” 
which brought the downfall of the 
Sultan. The whole affair was a plot 
of the French colonials on the spot, 
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which infuriated many in Paris who 
are dubious about colonialism. 
Among those angry at the Moroccan 
coup were a few of Laniel’s Cabinet 
Ministers, who threatened to resign. 
More and more deputies now wanted 
to reconvene the Assembly. But par- 
jiamentary debate in such an atmos- 
phere would have been disastrous for 
the Laniel Cabinet. Therefore, he 
had to dispose of at least one major 
source of trouble. So, he made an 
about-face with the strikers. As sud- 
denly as he had shattered the former 
negotiations, now he accepted the 
terms of the trade unions. 

The statut remained largely un- 
changed. The trade unions received 
a voice in all decrees pertaining to 
the workers. The lowest paid post- 
men received a bonus. Force Ouvri- 
ére and the Christian unions ac- 
cepted all this and called off the 
strike, 

The CGT was furious that it had 
heen ignored; for two days, it fought 
for a prolongation of the strike, but 
without success. Its members went 
back to their jobs. 

Although it is still too early to 
weigh the results of the strike, a few 
negative facts stand out. For one 
thing, the workers showed little re- 


gard for trade-union leadership, 
which could lead to an increase in 
the non-organized group. This was 
a blow to the democratic unions, but 
most of all to the CGT, the strongest 
trade-union bloc still. While it is 
good that the CGT fifth-column has 
been weakened, a real victory for 
free labor will only be achieved when 
the Force Ouvriére and the Chris- 
tian unions strengthen their position. 
French workers no longer trust the 
CGT, but they have not yet learned 
to trust the democratic union leaders. 

The democratic union leadership 
did not make it easy for the workers. 
Often they lacked the courage to go 
to the rank-and-file and fight it out 
with the agitation-gangs the CGT had 
sent into the strike committees. Nor 
did the demccratic leaders openly 
oppose everywhere the CGT’s danger- 
ous slogan of “general strike.” For 
the most part, the union leaders fol- 
lowed, rather than led, the workers. 

The strike also showed again how 
silly it is that the democratic unions 
are divided. Force Ouvriére and the 
Christian unions belong together. 
Only when they unite can they make 
a real dent among the unorganized. 
And only together can they effectively 
resist the Communist penetration 


which was apparent “below” during 
this strike. 

Even more significant, however, 
was the manner in which the strike 
revealed the depths to which French 
society has sunk. There was a com- 
plete lack of national leadership. 
This strike, born of workers’ dis- 
trust of the Government, met a public 
reaction of apathy, also born of dis- 
trust. The feeling that did unite the 
strikers with the public was the de- 
sire for action, the feeling that 
France needed a tremendous change 
—new leadership, new policies. The 
fact that the strikers did something 
won them considerable sympathy. 

Though all these factors are nega- 
tive, they show that the time is ripe 
for a change. The name of Pierre 
Mendés-France was on many lips 
during the strike. Had the Assembly 
been reconvened, he would have had 
a serious chance of assuming the 
Premiership. If the Assembly meets 
next month, Laniel will have a diffi- 
cult time. 

France, it seems, may have now 
reached the bottom, but it has not 
lost the energy to move. Perhaps 
there is reason to hope. Perhaps we 
will now see the beginning of the 
slow uphill climb to recovery. 





VEGETARIAN 


President Eisenhower said he earned his first 


selling vegetables more than 50 years ago.—News item. 


With Congressmen to cultivate 
(And some are tough tomatoes) 
’ Instead of merely squash and beans 
And cabbage and potatoes, 


The President recalls the time, 


Some fifty years ago, 
When as a lad he didn’t have 
So hard a row to hoe. 


money raising and 
born.—News item. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


Beria Square is now Lenin Square in Tbilisi, where Beria was 


Where yesterday’s hero today 

Is a heel of the very first order 
And shot, if he’s not on his way, 
Forewarned, to a neighboring border. 


Where victories turn to defeats 


And heroics to hideous crimes, 


Those innocent signs of the streets 


Are also the signs of the times. 


—Richard Armour 
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LETTER FROM KOREA 





Will the Fighting 
Start Again? 


By Harold J. Noble 


SEOUL 

OREA is hardly the land of 

K morning calm, but it certainly 

seems quiet. Most Koreans believe 

it is the calm before the storm. and 
many Americans agree. 

The chief interest is in the transfer 
of prisoners, although, with the ex- 
ception of the correspondents, most 
people follow the exchange through 
newspaper reports a day or two late. 
It has been heartwarming to talk to 
some of those Americans whom the 
Chinese called “reactionary soldiers.” 
The “reactionaries” paid severely for 
their loyalty by nauseous hard labor. 
by month after month in solitary, by 
threats on their lives. But here they 
are coming out, proud and (as far as 
health will permit) erect, to meet 
their fellows. Perhaps we can for- 
give some of the weaklings who be- 
came “progressives.” 

Everyone is delighted to have 
these men of all nationalities come 
out of the horrors through which 
they have lived for anywhere up to 
three vears, But I’ve found no one 
here who was much impressed with 
the armistice itself. Back home 
among the people in general, there 
was the longing to stop the blood- 
shed: high in the Government pre- 
sumably, there were some deep 
strategic concepts not communicated 
to us. But out here in Korea, while 
everyone was glad that the blood- 
shed had let up, hardly anyone be- 
lieved the grandiloquent claims of 
victory. The general concern here is 
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whether the fighting will be resumed 
under worse conditions for us than 
before the armistice. 

The only person to come out of 
this recent period with enhanced 
prestige is Syngman Rhee, President 
of the Republic of Korea. His coun- 
try and his military forces were con- 
tributing the major manpower to the 
war, but no one either in the United 
States or elsewhere, was asking him 
how these soldiers should be used, 
nor had they for two years. Sud- 
denly, he was told by the Americans 
that they were going to sign an 
armistice, after two years of inter- 
mittent haggling and repeated con- 
cession to the Communists, not only 
giving the Communists a superior 
position, not only allowing the 
Chinese Communist invaders to re- 
main in Korea, but giving the Re- 
public of Korea no guarantees of any 
kind. Without guarantees such an 
armistice might reasonably be be- 
lieved to be a prelude to Communist 
annexation of the whole Korean pen- 
insula. 

Everyone remembers how Rhee 
raised hell. Perhaps it is not re- 
membered so well that he got the 
guarantees from the United States, 
both military and economic. And he 
established the principle of consulta- 
tion by the U.S. with the ROK on 
matters touching Korea. He didn’t 
get all he wanted, but he got a lot 
he needed. It was worth all the harsh 
words he received around the world. 
not least those of Sir Winston 


Churchill. to edvance the interests of 
his country, Korea. 

What lies ahead is anybody’s pes. 
simistic speculation. First there was 
the UN General Assembly Assession 
on Korea, in which the cards were 
partly stacked against Korea by pov. 
ers friendly to India (which has 
been hostile to the 
Korean Republic even before that 
republic was fully formed). to the 
U.S.S.R., and to British pro-Peking 
policy. From the middle of October, 
for three months, there is to be held 
the Political Conference on the Far 
East. This really is a misnomer 


consistently 


sinces its primary purpose is to unify 
Korea “by diplomacy. since force has 
failed.” The Korean Government is 
wholly opposed to having the con- 
ference discuss any subjects beyond 
Korea, since that would only encour- 
age Communist filibustering on 
Korean issues. What stand the United 
States will take on this issue hasn't 
been made clear. 

I have yet to find a Korean who 
believes the Political Conference will 
find any solution to the division of 
the Korean peninsula. They remem- 
ber too well the abortive Soviet- 
American conferences on the same 
subject in 1946 and 1947, as well as 
Communist conduct since. I’ve yet to 
meet an informed military officer, of 
any nationality, who doesn’t have the 
same skepticism. 

I wonder whether those who make 
policy are now planning what they 
are going to do about February |, 
1954, when the conference is ovel. 
Are they planning to drive up to and 
beyond Pyongyang and smash the 
Communists in the field; or are they 
planning to withdraw? Surely, they 
aren’t looking forward to another 
period of military stalemate? 

In the meantime, the Communists 
not only are working hard to build 
airfields in North Korea, which they 
did not have during the fighting, but 
they have promptly violated the ar- 
mistice by bringing in plenty of 
first-class jet aircraft. It looks s 
though they already had plans as 
what they intended to do. 
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CUBA: 





BATISTA 


HAVANA 
UBA IS in the midst of an eco- 
_— political and moral crisis. 
This crisis is the tragedy of a man 
and the tragedy of a nation. The 
man, Fulgencio Batista, is hope- 
lessly caught in the web of his own 
machinations. The nation is suffering 
from the fact that none of its rulers 
has been able or willing to utilize 
the opportunities which ten years of 
prosperity had brought to Cuba. 

On March 10, 1952, Fulgencio 
Batista pulled one of the most as- 
tounding coups d’état in the history 
of Latin American politics. At two 
o'clock in the morning he showed up 
at Camp Columbia, the army base 
of Havana, rallied a handful of lieu- 
tenants and captains around him, 
and arrested the camp commander 
and all the ranking officers. With the 
army base in his hands, he calmly 
ordered the military to take over the 
main buildings in the capital. The 
President took flight and Batista was 
master of the island. 

General Batista is a contradictory 
character. He first seized power in a 
tevolt of non-commissioned officers, 
in 1933, elevating himself from the 
tank of sergeant to that of colonel 
and chief of the General Staff. 
Throughout the rest of the ’30s, he 
was the power behind the Presi- 
dency; at will he made or unmade 
the chief executives. 

Then, he appeared to change his 
Ways. He insisted on orderly elections 
for a Constituent Assembly, which 
Wrote the Constitution of 1940. Sub- 
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Tragedy of 
A Man and a Nation 


By Robert J. Alexander 


sequently he was elected President 
and presided over what was generally 
recognized as a democratic admin- 
istration. The climax of this “demo- 
cratic” phase came during the gen- 
eral elections in 1944, when Batista 
allowed the opposition candidate, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin, his own 
personal enemy Number One, to win 
and take office as his successor. 

It was generally assumed that Gen- 
eral Batista had changed. He seemed 
to be proud of the 1940 Constitution. 
his democratic administration and 
the peaceful way in which he had 
transferred the Presidential power to 
Dr. Grau. Thus his coup of March 
10 was a complete surprise. 

At the time of the coup, Batista 
was officially running as a _ presi- 
dential candidate in an election which 
was to be held on June 1, 1952. But, 
according to most observers, there 
was little likelihood that he would 
have been elected once again. He 
ranked third in popularity among the 
three candidates. 

It seems likely that General Batista 
seized power on March 10 (at the 
risk of destroying his reputation as 
a “democratic” ruler) with the no- 
tion that he might be elected to the 
presidency in an open and fair elec- 
tion a year or eighteen months later. 
That is, Batista obviously felt that if 
he could control the government for 
a year or a year and a half he would 
be able to do enough things for a 
sufficient number of people to assure 
his honest election at a later date. 

But Batista had not reckoned on 


one thing: sugar. At virtually the 
same moment he assumed power, the 
price of sugar on the world market 
dropped for the first time in more 
than a decade. Thus one of the first 
things Batista had to do was to order 
a cutback in the 1953 sugar crop. 
Instead of the 7.5 million tons of 
sugar produced in 1952, Cuba was 
now to produce only 5 million tons. 

In any other country, this might 
not have been of key importance. But 
in Cuba, sugar is at the base of the 
whole economy. The cutback in 
sugar production, even without a cut 
in price, meant a loss of about one 
third of their work for the workers 
in the sugar plantations. This, in 
turn, meant a considerable decrease 
in their wages and purchasing power, 
and a somewhat smaller loss of 
profits for the industry. 

The sugar crisis set off a general 
crisis of the Cuban economy. The 
dropping employment figures were 
accompanied by a 5 per cent cut in 
wages, and the net result of these 
cuts was a sizable decrease in the 
purchasing power of the Cuban 
people. The loss of purchasing power 
of the sugar workers was soon re- 
flected in a decline in the consump- 
tion of the nation’s manufacturing 
industries and this again affected the 
retail and wholesale trade. For the 
first time in a dozen years. unem- 
ployment became a problem. 

The situation was further com- 
plicated by the fact that, according 
to many observers, the business and 
financial interests of the island are 
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opposed to the Batista regime. Just 
why this should be so is not quite 
apparent. Usually Latin American 
business men are not opposed to a 
“strong” regime. But it seems likely 
that the political instability and the 
consequent lack of security which the 
Batista coup introduced is at least a 
partial explanation of the widely re- 
ported opposition to the general’s re- 
gime by Cuban business interests. 

As a result of all this, Batista has 
not been able to carry out the pro- 
gram he must have had in mind 
when he seized power. The extensive 
social program, the housing projects 
and the many other things he prom- 
ised have not been realized. On the 
contrary, the year and a half of his 
rule has been characterized by a long 
series of wage decreases (including 
a 15 per cent cut of all government 
salaries), unemployment and a shaky 
economy. The Ministry of Labor has 
been converted into a virtual anti- 
labor organization. 

In recent weeks, the crisis of the 
Batista Administration has become 
even more serious. A series of short 
strikes of maritime workers, sugar 
workers and urban bus employees 
brought forth a statement from the 
acting Minister of Labor that no 
more strikes would be tolerated. since 
all strikes were “political.” Al- 
though Batista hastened to explain 
that the Minister “really didn’t mean 
what he said,” the statement made a 
very bad impression among union 
leaders and their rank and file. 

Meanwhile, the Cuban people. as 
well as their Government, live in 
constant fear that something un- 
expected might happen. Rumors 
about an “invasion” planned by ex- 
President Carlos Prio Socarras have 
been circulating widely. And the 
abortive military revolt in Santiago 
de Cuba at the end of July has only 
increased the feeling of insecurity. 

Thus, General Batista is caught in 
a tragic dilemma. There seems little 
hope now that he could win the 
honest democratic election which he 
has promised for June 1, 1954. But 
even if Batista wanted to retire from 
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the scene and turn over his admin- 
istration to a duly elected successor, 
it is quite possible that he might 
not be able to do so. For rumors per- 
sist that a “military junta” operates 
behind Batista. If such a junta ex- 
ists, it is very unlikely that it would 
be willing to relinquish in any con- 
stitutional fashion the power it as- 
sumed in the coup of March 10, 1952. 
The crisis of the Batista regime. 
however, is only part of the deeper 
crisis of the Cuban nation. For a 
dozen years, from the beginning of 
World War II until the Batista coup. 
Cuba enjoyed an unequalled pros- 
perity. The price of sugar was sky- 
high on the world market and Cuba 
could sell any amount of sugar she 
could produce. Money flowed into the 
country and almost everybody had a 
share in it. Even the workers lived 
better than they ever had before. 
Yet everybody knew that this sugar 
boom could not last forever. But 
none of the governments who ruled 
the country during those twelve 
years—Batista, Grau San Martin, 
and Prio anything 
effective to prevent a crash. Nobody 
invested any significant part of the 
proceeds of the sugar boom in in- 
dustries or agricultural enterprises 
which would free the country, at 
least to some extent. from its over- 


Socarras—did 


weening dependence on sugar trade. 

Cubans did not like to invest 
money in their own country. They 
would rather send their funds to the 
United States, for investment in 
Florida real estate or deposit in bank 
accounts and safe-deposit boxes. 
Even certain essential capital invest- 
ments which were the responsibility 
of the state, such as the improve- 
ment of Havana’s water supply sys- 
tem, were not made. 

A large part of the funds which 
could have been invested in develop- 
ing agricultural resources other than 
sugar, in industry, housing, public 
works, etc., were spent in graft and 
corruption, which was the curse of 
Cuba during the period of pros- 
perity. The funds siphoned off into 
the pockets of the politicians were 


sizeable enough to effect the econ. 
omy. One ex-President was reported 
to have made $60 million during his 
four years in office, while another 
was actually indicted for absconding 
with $180 million—though. of 
course, he was never brought to trial. 

In the face of this situation, the 
immediate future of Cuba looks any- 
thing but rosy. Batista, in his search 
for popular support, has apparently 
agreed to accept the support of one 
element among the Communists—the 
people who were members of the 
Communist party until March 1952. 
but have since been “expelled” and 
entered Batista’s own Partido Accion 
Progresista to form its “Labor wing.” 
Thus, in addition to all the other 
ills Batista has brought upon his u- 
happy nation, he may succeed once 
again in bringing the labor move- 
ment under Communist control. 

The anti-Batista opposition is split 
into many parts. The Partido Auten- 
tico, which governed Cuba from 
1944 until 1952, has been divided in- 
to two groups, one following ex- 
President Grau San Martin, the other 
ex-President Prio. The Partido 
Ortodoxo, which would probably 
have won the 1953 election had it 
been held, has broken up into three 
warring groups. And the small Demo- 
cratic party, as well as the Liberal 
party, have also fallen apart, with 
one faction of each following Batista. 

There is no party or political 
figure capable of rallying a strong 
and united opposition against Batista. 
Batista, on the other hand, is not 
capable of winning over the mass of 
the voters. Thus the island republic 
seems to be drifting, more or less 
helplessly, into the kind of dictator- 
ship which Gerardo Machado made 
infamous a generation ago. Unless 
a new political figure bursts upon the 
scene, or unless General Batista re 
verts to the statesmanship he showed 
in 1944, relinquishing his power and 
paving the way for the return of a 
democratic government, there is little 
hope that anything but an infamous 
dictatorship will ultimately gover? 
the destiny of Cuba. 
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The birth of a 
new African nation 
is threatened by 


discord and violence 





Nationalism 


Splits Nigeria 


By Keith Irvine 


Zz. British COMMONWEALTH might be defined now- 
adays as a sea of troubles on which the sun never 
sets. The latest headache to afflict already clouded im- 
perial brows in Britain’s Colonial Office comes from 
Nigeria, where a crisis has developed between North and 
South over the vexed question of “self rule in 1956.” 

In Nigeria—a country of 373,000 square miles, the 
size of France and Germany combined, with a rapidly 
growing population already over 30 million—tensions 
arising out of the complex political situation have 
brought about (1) a governmental breakdown in the 
Central House of Representatives, effectively wrecking 
the new constitution, (2) riots at Enugu and Kano, and 
(3) proclamation of a state of emergency throughout 
Northern Nigeria. British Colonial Secretary Oliver 
Lyttleton has accurately described the present state of 
affairs as “dynamic.” If he cannot persuade Nigerian lead- 
ers to accept at least theoretical unity, the result may be 
not the hoped-for birth of a great nation, but a miscar- 
tiage producing three, or even five, puny ones. Should 
this occur, it might be difficult to avoid economic dis- 
aster, if not civil war. 

Unlike the Kenyan imbroglio, the Nigerian crisis is 
not caused by the question of land tenure. In Nigeria, 
the land is vested in the people, with the chiefs or elders 
as trustees. In the past, the Government has rejected all 
demands for freehold sites for business development. No 
white man may own land. The only type of land tenure 
recognized by the Government is leasehold, and leases 
have been cautiously granted, usually for rubber or palm- 
oil plantations. In this way, the Nigerians—many of 
whom would have been willing to part with land for 
trifling sums—have been protected against themselves, 
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there has been no divorce between land and people, Com- 
munist doctrine has been robbed of its most potent argu- 
ment, and Mau Mau-type disorders have been avoided. 

The problem of Nigerian independence has, not with- 
out reason, been compared to that which arose in India. 
Here, too, the fact that Britain is on the way out is not 
even in question. Even if the British Government wanted 
to stay (which it does not), it is difficult to see how 8,500 
missionaries, traders and Government officials scattered 
over an area one-eighth the size of the United States 
could dominate—in the face of the passionate will to 
independence of the entire South—a population twice 
that of the Union of South Africa. The problem is not 
how the British can retain their power, but how they 
can establish a working constitutional relationship be- 
tween North and South before they retire. At the mo- 
ment, the South is pressing for unconditional independ- 
ence for the whole of Nigeria in 1956. The Moslem 
North, however, fearing Southern domination and want- 
ing independence to come by gradual stages, is in no 
hurry for the British to leave. 

The union of North and South is, in fact, an artificial 
British expedient. The very word “Nigeria” is a British 
invention, and cannot be found on any map over sixty 
years old. Before the days of quinine or paludrine, the 
British, like other European powers, established trading 
forts on the West African coast but had little interest in 
penetrating inland. In Nigeria, on the city-island of 
Lagos, they established a naval base from which to 
fight the slave trade. After the suppression of maritime 
slaving, Britain seriously considered abandoning its West 
African possessions altogether. However, the “scramble 
for Africa” supervened, with the continent chopped up 
into “spheres of influence.” The whole Niger region was 
placed under British “consular jurisdiction,” and later, 
when friction developed between the Niger Company and 
the French, Britain declared the area a protectorate. In 
1900, Britain “bought out” the charter of the Niger 
Company, and the Governments of North and South 
Nigeria were set up. 

Once established, the British, under their great ad- 
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ministrator Lord Lugard, applied the “dual mandate” 
theory which has since influenced British colonial policy 
so deeply. This held that Britain must administer Nigeria 
firstly for the benefit of its people, and secondly for that 
of the outside world. Under it, ports have been built, the 
interior opened to modern transport, education and West- 
ern medicine made widespread, new industrial and agri- 
cultural techniques introduced, and new industries estab- 
lished. Fifty years of the “dual mandate” have brought 
Nigeria from the darkness of primeval night to the 
threshold of nationhood. 

It was also Lord Lugard who established the system 
of “indirect rule” through existing local authorities. In 
this way, millions were governed at little cost. It was the 
cost of administration, however, which finally led to the 
unification of North and South. In the early days, ad- 
ministrative costs in the South were met solely by a tax 
on liquor imports (a sorry commentary on the blessings 
of Westernism). In the North, however, which the 
Moslem faith and the distance from the ports rendered 
virtually “dry,” the British taxpayer had to make up the 
deficit. Unified, the thirsty South would almost pay for 
the administration of both territories. Moreover, the 
task of developing the railway network would be simpli- 
fied by union, and certain tribes, hitherto divided by the 
boundary, would be under a common set of administra- 
tive rules. Accordingly, on January 1, 1914, North and 
South were legally tied together. 

Today, the union is threatened by political, social, 
tribal and religious difficulties. To understand them it is 
necessary to know something of Nigeria’s early back- 
ground. Man migrated to West Africa in a series of 
waves, probably coming from Upper Egypt and the 
Sudan. The last to arrive were men of Hamitic race, the 
dreaded Fulani horsemen. Glorying in rapine and 
plunder, and practicing slavery, these proud aristocrats 
forced their Sudanese predecessors to take refuge deep 
in the tropical rain forests of the South. The descendants 
of these Moslem invaders, whose blood mixed with that 
of the people they conquered, today form the population 
of the North, together with a number of animistic tribes 
living in remote areas. Almost 17,000,000 strong, they 
inhabit a semi-desert land, which they cultivate inten- 
sively in the rainy season. A large section—the “Cow 
Fulani”—own vast herds of humped cattle, and follow a 
nomadic life. The Northerners dress in flowing white 
robes, are deeply versed in the Koran, keep their women 
in purdah, and support with conviction the authoritarian 
rule of the sultans and emirs who govern them. Their 
lingua franca—rnlike that of the Southerners, who use 
English—is the Hausa tongue. Their dislike of Southern- 
ers is expressed in a proverb: “Ba su son mu, ba mu son 
su” (“They like not us and we like not them”). 

Whereas “solid North” has since the thirteenth century 
been a remote part of the Moslem world, Western culture 
has made a profound impact on the South, which knows 
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of no previous contact with other civilizations. Of its 
heterogenous tribes, by far the largest are the Ibo and 
the Yoruba. The latter, at the time of the white man’s 
coming, were considerably more advanced. Governing 
themselves through their traditional chiefs, and regarding 
themselves as the original West Africans, they occupy 
the more fertile lands of the West. A large proportion are 
city dwellers, and today ten of Nigeria’s eleven largest 
cities are Yoruba. 

Traditional rivals of the Yoruba are the Ibo. who, in. 
habiting the poorer lands of the East, were for the 
most part primitive forest dwellers only fifty years ago. 
Their social organization consisted of the family group 
—at the highest, the clan—and they remain to this day 
Nigeria’s individualists par excellence. Other groups 
often tend to regard them as opportunists and not overly 
fond of physical work. They have, however, taken to 
education with remarkable energy, and it is among these 
people that a remarkable “self-help” community-develop- 
ment movement has sprung up since 1944. As a result, 
it is today difficult to find a village in Eastern Nigeria 
that does not have its own school, while many villages 
have also built themselves medical clinics, hospitals, 
roads, water tanks, and market places with lock-up stalls. 
Among the Ibo, it has hitherto been the tradition for the 
women—in yam patch as in market place—to do the 
work. Consequently, it is usually the women who con- 
trol the purse strings, and many an astute Ibo “market 
mammy” has made her fortune. The female factor in 
finance has recently had the effect of interesting leading 
Ibo politicians in the advancement of women. 

For both Ibo and Yoruba, the British occupation has 
shaken tribal society to its roots. The British aim has 
been to telescope 2,000 years of progress into half a 
century, and their success has, naturally, been only 
partial. Nevertheless, gains—educational, medical and so- 
cial—have been concrete and remarkable. Because the 
British, unlike the French, have not introduced conscrip- 
tion in their West African dependencies, more money 
has been available for social development. Native authori- 
ties are beginning to give way to elected rural, urban, 
district and county councils on the British model. The 
battle against leprosy is at its height, with the new 
sulphone treatment just beginning to take effect. The 
tsetse fly, deadly to cattle and men alike, is also being 
combated. In education, Government expenditures alone 
—apart from the efforts of missions and Nigerian na- 
tionalist_ groups—have increased ten times since 1939 
The recently founded University College at Ibadan, 
housing Nigeria’s national library, is designed to develop 
into the University of West Africa. 

The inevitable effect of all these developments has 
been to make the South conscious of nationhood. This 
wave of national self-consciousness, which began during 
World War II, has made any suggestion that the people 
are not ready for self-government in 1956 completely 
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ynacceptable. Throughout Southern Nigeria, the date 
“1956” has become virtually synonymous with the millen- 
ium, Universal prosperity, jobs for all and free medical 
services are but some of the benefits looked for when the 
British “imperial yoke” is withdrawn. Certainly so much 
creative aspiration cannot run to waste. However, certain 
factors tend to be overlooked. First of all, Nigeria will 
need Western capital for years to come. Secondly, when 
self-government comes, there will be a dearth of the re- 
sponsible civil servants on whom the burden of any social 
advance must fall. Thirdly, incredible backwardness still 
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exists, Cannibalism is still practiced occasionally. Ju-ju 
murders are by no means extinct. Between 1945 and 
1948, 196 people were clawed to death by the secret cult 
of the Leopard Men. Women are often sold as chattels, 
and “bride-fattening schools,” where girls are fattened 
to fetch a better marriage price, are not exceptional. In 
the North, voluntary slavery still exists, although nobody 
has been born into slavery since British rule was estab- 
lished, with the result that the institution is now on its 
last legs. Fourthly, corruption has become an endemic dis- 
tase in Nigerian society—to such an extent that a rail- 
way clerk will demand a fee for selling a ticket, and a 
nurse will ask a tip for serving a prescription, or even for 
bringing a patient a glass of water. 

These, however, are the problems of tomorrow. To 
Nigerians, the burning political questions of today, 
tlamoring for solution, are all-engrossing. Behind the 
day-to-day distractions of the struggle for power inside 
tach faction, and the long-term duel between Nigerian 
East and West, lies the fundamental question of whether 
North-South unity can be achieved. Southerners are 
well aware that the North is economically necessary to 
them. Southern wealth consists of palm oil, palm kernels, 
timber and cocoa. From the North, however, comes the 
‘ast crop of peanuts, grown more productively by in- 
lividual peasant farmers than any plantation organiza- 
tion could. From the North, too, comes tin for export to 
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Britain; half the world’s supply of columbite, for export 
to the U.S.A.; and hides from the Fulani cattle herds. 
Nationalist imaginations have also been fired recently by 
news of the discovery of niobium, a rare metal used in 
industry; and large deposits of low-grade uranium, 
whose exploitation awaits only the evolution of an eco- 
nomic refining technique. Nor do Southerners forget 
that they hold at least one economic ace up their sleeves: 
The whole economy of the North depends upon the 
availability of Southern ports. Economically, at least, 
Nigerian unity is obvious. No clash of interest, but 
merely divergent traditions, ways of living and language, 
separate “Hausaland” from the South. 

The so-called Macpherson Constitution sought to 
achieve integration by uniting East, West and North under 
a central government at Lagos, composed of representa- 
tives from each of the three regions, while at the same 
time granting each region a degree of autonomy under 
its own House of Assembly. However, the “self-govern- 
ment in 1956” resolution introduced by the Southerners 
inflamed regional passions and, by March of this year, 
had given the coup de grace to the Constitution. While 
the fatal “1956” resolution was being debated at the 
Northern House of Assembly at Kaduna, the Yoruba- 
dominated Western Action Group was rash enough to 
hold a political meeting at Sabon Gari, on the outskirts 
of the Northern city of Kano. Supporters of the Northern 
People’s Congress began a demonstration on May 17 
which led to three days of rioting and 50 dead. Colonial 
Secretary Lyttleton attempted to mend matters by hold- 
ing talks in London during August with Nigerian repre- 
sentatives, at which greater regional autonomy and the 
question of independence were discussed. 

There is little else, at this stage, that the British can do 
to direct the course of events. In general, while the Con- 
servative North has tended to co-operate as far as it 
feels able in upholding the status quo, the nationalists of 
the South ascribe sinister motives to each British move. 
Newly conscious of their national destiny, and sensitive 
to currents rising throughout the whole continent, Niger- 
ians bitterly resent the white man’s apparently permanent 
assumption of superiority. While race relations in Nigeria 
have been comparatively good, some outmoded social at- 
titudes which would no longer be generally countenanced 
in Britain itself tend to persist here as in the other 
colonies. Southern Nigerians today view the world in 
terms of black men and white men. Feeling themselves 
part of a worldwide movement for the emancipation of 
the colored peoples, they attack the British administra- 
tion as the tangible symbol of the inferiority assigned 
to them. The real differences which separate the Negro 
and Moslem worlds are either dismissed as exaggerations 
stemming from a British plot to “divide and rule,” or 
else pale into insignificance before a profounder urge 
to self-expression and self-assertion. Unfortunately for 
the aspirations of the Southern nationalists, the 16,800.- 
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000 inhabitants of Hausaland do not view matters in this 
light. 

Much will depend, in the months to come, on the ac- 
tions and utterances of two Southern leaders who partly 
control and are partly swept along by the forces they 
helped to release. London-educated Obafemi Awolowo, 
leader of the Western Action Group, and author of Path 
to Nigerian Freedom, has on occasion shown himself 
both intelligent and reasonable. His recent visit to India’s 
Premier Nehru appears to have impressed him deeply 
with the potentialities of passive-resistance techniques in 
the campaign for independence. It is highly doubtful, 
however, that these could be successfully practiced in 
ebullient West Africa, which has a long tradition of 
violence and bloodshed. In general, Awolowo has been 
driven to occupy an extreme anti-British position in 
order to maintain his position against his chief rival, 
Dr. Nmadi Azikiwe. leader of the Ibo-dominated Na- 
tional Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons. 

Over six feet in height. and completely black, “Zik.” 
as he is popularly known, is undoubtedly the most 
colorful personality on the Nigerian scene. The son of a 
Government clerk, he stowed away on a boat to the States 
in the 1920s, educating himself at Lincoln University and 
elsewhere on the proceeds of various odd jobs (such as 
dishwashing in a Pittsburgh restaurant). He returned to 
West Africa much impressed with the doctrines of Booker 
T. Washington, who advocated that the Negro seek ad- 
vancement by establishing himself financially. Working 
first on a Gold Coast newspaper, Zik found time to write 
two books. With his royalties, he returned to Nigeria 
and founded his own publishing house, the Zikist Press. 
Today, he owns a chain of newspapers which circulate 
throughout Southern Nigeria. 

Zik’s letterheads reveal interests not only in the news- 
paper business but in banking, real estate and loan 
securities. He is reputed to have made over a million 
dollars out of the independence movement alone, raising 
funds touring the countryside by motorcade amid demon- 
strations of support from his followers, who are reputed 
to number over 7 million. On these tours, Zik, himself 
an Ibo, wears a dress combining Hausa, Yoruba and Ibo 
tribal features to symbolize his belief in Nigerian unity. 


Although an anti-Communist, he is even more distinctly 
anti-Western. An accomplished political strategist, he fol- 
lows a “divide and rule” policy, denouncing British im. 
perialism to American audiences and keeping his anti. 
American utterances for home consumption. He sees the 
independence of his people threatened first of all by the 
British and other European powers, secondly by Amer. 
ican business interests, and thirdly by the Soviets, He 
opposes the various Nigerian constitutions so far pro- 
posed on the ground that they would “Balkanize” 
Nigeria; instead, he advocates sixteen “culturally autono- 
mous” provinces, based on ethnic divisions and con- 
trolled by a strong central government. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that, in Southern 
Nigeria at least, some nationalist figure like Zik will 
ultimately come to power, even though this will almost 
certainly mean the establishment of a black oligarchy 
rather than a black democracy. Perhaps this is the best 
that can be hoped for at the present stage of West 
Africa’s rapid social evolution. The establishment of a 
popular tyrant might not be a bad thing for Nigeria’s 
future. Moreover, power is a wonderful tamer of revolu- 
tionaries. Kwame Nkrumah, in the Gold Coast, has had 
to publicly eat many of his words in order to carry out 
his governmental responsibilities. Zik is unlikely to do 
this in public, but he may do so in effect, if only to 
insure that Western capital continues to play its part in 
Nigerian development. 

Whatever the outcome of the complex and rapidly de- 
veloping situation in Nigeria, one thing is certain: West- 
ernism is on the wane, Communism has hardly a toehold, 
and nationalism is the rising force. Even without the 
North, Nigeria, when its day of independence dawns, 
will constitute black Africa’s strongest bulwark to date. 
With Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria forming a chain of independent states along the 
West African seaboard, growing pressure will be put on 
the French—from Dakar to Dahomey and back to Tim- 
buktu—to grant independence to their West African 
dependencies, too. 

Increasingly, Africans from all over the continent are 
turning their eyes to Nigeria, the new center of black 
nationalism. 
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Three More Beria Heads Out—Newspaper headline. 


According to all of the thunder 
Of the Communists lately, the lad 
Was an odd sort of fellow—we wonder 
Just how many heads he had! 


SELL-OUT 


In Russia everything is fine, 

Though shelves in shops are bare, bereft. 
In keeping with the party line, 

The customer is always left. 


—Richard Armour 
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A Japanese writer pens an open letter to America 


WHO WILL DROP 
THE A-BOMB? 


By Juro Miyoshi 





This article originally appeared in the Central Review, 
one of Japan’s most influential magazines. Its author, 
Juro Miyoshi, is a prominent dramatist. We believe it 
raises fundamental questions of great importance to the 
future of democratic institutions in the United States. 





To All Americans! 


0 PREVENT misunderstanding from arising between 
_ and me, I shall begin my letter by saying that 
Iam one of those who think that the United States is a 
good country and the Americans are good people. You 
are young, energetic and frank. You are trying to stand 
for justice and freedom. You are generous and kind 
toward other nations. We have been carefully watching 
you and your ways during these eight years since the 
war’s end, and have come to believe that you are good 
people, 

The reason I say this at the beginning is that I am 
going to ask you a question which might displease you. 
ltis far from my intention to displease you and there- 
fore I have been hesitating these eight years. However, I 
have made up my mind to ask you this once for all, 
since it is absolutely necessary for the future relation- 
ship between you and me. The fact that I ask you this 
question proves that I have great confidence in you. 

Toward the end of last year, I contributed an article 
0 a newspaper to the following effect: “My friend and 
|quarrelled. I started it and from a wrong motive. Dur- 
ing the quarrel, my friend used a very ugly weapon. 
The quarrel ended in my defeat. I begged his pardon 
and now I hope to be his friend for a long time to come. 

“However, the friend still has that weapon in his 
pocket. He will not use it recklessly, I believe. But since 
lam not quite sure when and under what circumstances 
he will use it, I feel uneasy and cannot feel completely 
friendly toward him. 

“We all desire a friendly relationship between the 
United States and Japan. But the stronger such a desire 
of ours is, the more uneasy we become because the 
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United States has atomic weapons. Who or what organ- 
ization is vested with the authority to decide the use of 
A-weapons and in what cases? 

“I do not think that all Americans approved the drop- 
ping of A-bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Probably 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff decided on the plan and, after 
getting the signature of President Truman, ordered the 
Army to execute it. 

“Will A-weapons be used according to similar pro- 
cedures in the future as well? Mr. Eisenhower, one of 
the leading figures of the U.S. Army during World War 
II, will now assume the Presidency. On this occasion, we 
want to know who will decide the use of A- and H-weap- 
ons in the future according to what procedure and in 
what cases. This is a question prompted by our desire to 
become a real friend of the United States. 

“T hope some Americans will answer my question.” 

I have every reason to believe that this article a half 
year ago was read by many Americans but I have re- 
ceived no answer yet. I should like to press you for an 
answer by explaining my question in more detail. 

I understand very well that it is not easy to answer 
my question, the matter being very delicate. Perhaps 
you feel sorry for having used such destructive weapons 
as A-bombs. The matter may be weighing heavy on your 
conscience. Or, on the contrary, you are congratulating 
yourselves for using them to prevent the war from caus- 
ing further casualties on both sides. Or you may be 
thinking that since an amicable relationship has been 
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established between the two countries, you had better not 
talk about A-bombs any more. However, you must answer 
my question since it is prompted by my desire that the 
present amicable relationship will continue. 

In the postwar period, a very small number of Amer- 
ican men of culture expressed their views on A-bombs in 
newspapers. All of these views were awkward, abstract 
and off the point. There are lots of scholars, critics and 
men of culture in the United States. Why have they been 
remaining so silent about the problem of the use of A- 
bombs against Japan? I think there is no law in America 
which prohibits them from discussing the matter. 

You dropped A-bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
undefended cities, without previous warning, and slaugh- 
tered tens of thousands of non-combatant citizens. Even 
now, lingering effects of the disaster are felt. A majority 
of the Japanese had relatives or friends killed in these 
two cities. Not all the victims died instantly. Some of 
them died after great agony. It was all the more pitiable, 
since they knew that they would eventually die. Do not 
misunderstand me, I do not blame you for this. 

Only we hope that this tragic event will contribute to 
the realization of world peace and enhancement of the 
welfare of mankind. For this purpose, we will do our best 
to remove all factors which are liable to cause war. 

However, the current tense international relationship 
does not allow us to remain in the stage of a mere ideal- 
istic peace movement. All the peoples of the world not 
only want no war but even abhor it. Nevertheless, there 
is a great possibility of war. I do not think that you, 
Americans, are bellicose anymore than the Russians are. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that you two will fight in the 
future. Should war break out between you, it is quite 
likely that you will use A- and H-bombs and various 
other horrible weapons. In such a case, according to 
what procedure will you decide to use them? We want 
to know and, I think, we have the right to know. As a 
matter of fact, it is necessary for you, too, to know. 
For my information, I want to know how the A-bombs 
came to be dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. You 
must know it. Please let me know. I should like to know 
also if, in the course of planning, deciding and executing 
the use of such a nefarious weapon, there is any oppor- 
tunity for common American people to express their 
opinion. 

Please let me know this and also whether or not you 
are satisfied with such a procedure and for what reason 
in either case. Moreover, if you tell me your opinion as 
to the procedure according to which A-weapons should 
be used in the future, I shall be greatly obliged to you. 

I am certain that you, being so frank and honest, will 
answer me. You have freedom, democracy, Christianity, 
humanitarian solidarity and good will toward the Jap- 
anese. Nothing hinders you from answering me. If by 
any chance you do not answer me, I shall be obliged to 
begin suspecting that your freedom, democracy, Chris- 


tianity, solidarity and good will toward the Japanese are 
totally different from what we understand them to be. 

In this connection, I should like to ask you another 
important question. That is, what do you think about the 
existing democratic system of delegating authority to a 
body of officials in deciding whether or not to use such 
destructive weapons as A- and H-bombs? Do you think 
there is any need to revise it? 

In a democratic country, all the people select public 
servants according to legal steps and delegate to them 
the authority to take charge of state affairs. Officials take 
charge of state affairs within the limit of the authority 
delegated by the people. In case of war, too, we can say 
that the army carries out the war within the limits of 
the authority delegated by the people, since the army is 
under the control of the highest executives selected by the 
people. However, in time of war, it often becomes neces- 
sary that the army resort to action without waiting for 
the decision or approval of the highest executives, not 
to speak of the people in general, to win the war. There- 
fore, in time of war, the army and its officers are often 
empowered to execute their own decisions arbitrarily. 
This means that one of the most important democratic 
principles—that all the people participate in the discus- 
sion in deciding an important policy for the nation— 
becomes paralyzed during the war. War is, in its nature, 
quite contrary to democracy. Therefore, if we want to 
develop democracy, we must try to prevent war. If war 
is inevitable, then, it will be necessary to revise the 
existing democratic systems. In my opinion, we have 
already reached the stage where the weak points of de- 
mocracy must be pointed out to be revised. 

Is it proper to allow the army and its officers to de- 
cide arbitrarily to use such destructive weapons as A- 
and H-bombs? Is it not more desirable that they will 
consult the people before deciding such an important 
matter? You will probably object to this, saying that 
while undertaking such steps, the secret will leak out or 
it will become too late. But there must be some measure 
to prevent it. The power of these weapons is too great 
and their effect, too cruel to be used merely by an arbi- 
trary decision of a segment of special people. 

I imagine that you common Americans were not con- 
sulted by the army as to whether you approve the use of 
A-bombs against Japan. Do you think this was good or 
not? If my conjecture is true, where does the respon- 
sibility for using A-bombs lie and what is the relation- 
ship between the matter and your democratic principles? 

What do you think is the best method of deciding the 
use of these weapons in case war should break out in the 
future? 

I shall be very happy if you would answer these ques 
tions. Any kind of answer, from any angle, is welcome. 
I shall be glad even if you would criticize any part of my 
opinion. Only I should like to hear your honest and frank 
opinion. 


The New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Simple Singers of Love 


In 1916, Sherwood Anderson was 
40 years old, but young in spirit. 
swinging from hope to despair. sure 
about what he hated in American 
life, sure about what he sought. yet 
uncertain about how to find it. Here 
this selection of his letters'—a mere 
400 out of the 5,000 collected in the 
Newberry Library—picks him up, 
four years after he had deserted his 
Elyria paint factory to go to Chicago 
and make for himself a life of letters 
that would permit him to live and 
love and feel free and decent, as a 
life of business chicane never could. 

We see him first in the early ex- 
hilaration of successful creation. He 
had published one novel, another was 
well under way, and, most important 
of all, he had written a large part 
of the stories that were to make up 
Winesburg, Ohio. Though still rela- 
tively unknown, he was full of con- 
fidence, for the Winesburg stories 
had come from his heart and he 
knew they were good. His great days 
of recognition were before him: in 
a few years, he would be a famous 
Writer, an elder statesman of the 
“new” American literature. He seems 
aware of the good fortune that is to 
come, but not of the bad. He has 
no inkling of what we know: that 
already. before he has yet reached 
his public, he has almost exhausted 
his fine but narrow vein of ore, that 
with his rise in literary fame will 
come a steady decline in his literary 
abilities. These letters, we know, can 
only chronicle the withering away 
of a literary talent; they will be 
pathetic. unhappily not even tragic. 

Of the first fifty letters, about 
three-quarters are to Waldo Frank 


Se 


1, tetters of Sherwood Anderson. Edited by Howard 
en Jones and Walter B. Rideout. Little. 
Town. 479 pp. $6.00. 
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By John Lydenberg 


Dept. of English and American Studies, 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


and Van Wyck Brooks, then editors 
of The Seven Arts, an avant-garde 
New York magazine that was hos- 
pitable to Anderson and the new 
writing. These are easily the best 
and most interesting of the letters, 
and all are eminently quotable. Here 
are excerpts from two, written to 
Frank in 1917, which contain in 
embryo most of the themes that ap- 
pear in his letters. (In reading the 
first, remember that, for a decade 
after leaving the paint factory, An- 
derson had to continue in the busi- 
ness world he so hated. He sold and 
wrote advertising! ) 


“You see, Waldo, there is one 
thing I know—it is the commer- 
cial element in life. All these years 
I have walked with it. I still walk 
with it. It is like anything else. 
Men are not wholly that but part, 
but with us in America it is deep- 
seated. The desire for gain that 
does not belong to us, gain in 
money or fame, goes far. We are 
success worshipers. . . 


“You may be sure I would like 
to quit it all, to try to live and 
think away from it, but I can’t. 
It may go on always with me. I 
have to face that, and I have 
faith that it is better than cheap 
writing anyway. 

“But, Brother, it is beastly un- 
clean, Some days I find myself in 
such a state that I can only pray 
dumbly. Those whom I love seem 
terribly far away, and I am 
ashamed to go near them or write 
them for fear some of the filth 
in which I have been working 
will carry to them.” 

“It is of course blithering folly 
for any of us who are aiming to 
have any fun out of writing to 
expect recognition or give a damn 
about it... . I have my own way 


of getting recognition. I recognize 
myself. I have got me a lot of 
gaudy little feathers, red and 
green and purple, and I wear 
them in my hat. That is like 
putting your finger to your nose 
in the midst of a desolate place. 
“Brother, I can only think of 

one thing to beg of you. Keep a 

swagger. Spit in the eye of the 

greasy world. Do be of good cheer. 

The winds and rains come, and 

the land is black with fertility. 

Men will be born, infinite men of 

broad girth and cocky eyes. 

Escape if you can all the art and 

intellectual talk. Go wide and free 

like a good-gaited colt.” 

The confusions and uncertainties 
of these early letters are balanced by 
a confident feeling that he has at last 
found his way. But we soon realize 
that he has not, that he is doomed 
to continue endlessly searching for 
a way to overcome the fatal separa- 
tion from his fellow men. Like his 
favorite characters, he can find only 
moments of self-fulfilment, never any 
sustained satisfaction. It is as though 
he was always seeking to recapture 
the exaltation of his great gesture: 
Then he had lived, in that moment 
of renunciation and dedication. That 
gesture was an end-in-itself, a ter- 
minus; it did not lead, as a rebirth 
should, to a meaningful new life. 

Thus, we watch him in these letters 
moving uneasily, almost capriciously, 
from Chicago to New York, from 
Wisconsin to Alabama, to Reno and 
New Orleans, and, even after he was 
settled in Marion, Virginia, drifting 
away again and again—not so much 
because there was somewhere he 
wished to go as because he had to 
get away from where he was. So, too, 
we see his bursts of enthusiasm at 
the fine, new, long novels he was 
finally getting started—this would 
be IT, at last, the thing he had been 
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training for all along—and then we 
learn from a footnote of the aban- 
donment of the projects. 

Anderson was always belligerently 
proud of his refusal to make money 
by writing for Hollywood or the 
slicks, and supercilious toward his 
fellow writers who did so. At the 
same time, like a Colonel Sellers or 
Mark Twain, he was aways dream- 
ing up complicated schemes for 
providing the artist (and especially 
Anderson himself) with adequate 
support. Increasingly, we are sub- 
jected to his amorphous ideas of 
what is wrong with the world and 
his nebulous schemes for organiza- 
tions of right-minded men (or. 
better, women) to quickly remedy 
the ills. The letters make clear also 
the extent to which his various mar- 
riages—four in all—were but an- 
other reflection of this restlessness 
and instability, as were, too, the 
friendships we see rapidly made and 
broken and half patched-up again. 

As all readers of his stories know, 
Anderson believed that feeling is 
more important than intellect, that 
our personal tragedies and our social 
troubles arise from our failure to 
reach each other emotionally. He was 
always furious at critics who com- 
plained of his lack of ideas, or of his 
intellectual confusions. He was de- 
lighted—indeed, from the letters this 
seems to be one of the few pure sat- 
isfactions he received—when he 
found that readers had responded 
simply and directly: “As happens 
sometimes when I publish a new 
strange, lonely, defeated 
people write tc me. They want—love, 
I fancy. ‘You will understand my 
need,’ they say.” This is the goal of 
his writing: to bring people closer 
together, to help them understand 
each other. 

But for him “understanding” is 
not simply something that lies deeper 
than words, it is essentially non-ver- 
bal, non-intellectual, For when An- 
derson insists over and over that he 
is not an “intellectual” and that he is 
suspicious of “thinkers,” he is not 
merely expressing the Midwesterner’s 


book, 


distrust of Eastern intellectual sophis- 
tication; he is honestly gauging his 
intellectual powers, which, if these 
letters are any indication, were woe- 
fully deficient. Whenever he tries 
here to communicate on any level 
other than that of pure emotion, he 
reveals the shocking poverty and 
staleness of his ideas. And this, it 
seems to me, contributed as much as 
his emotional insecurity to his rapid 
decline. Once he had expressed his 
one simple insight, as he did superbly 
in his best early short stories, there 
was nothing more for him to say. 
for he lacked the intellectual power 
as well as the concrete perception 
and discrimination to go further, to 
refine or develop. 

At the same time, his non-intel- 
lectualism was one of his strengths. 
His inability to consider anything ex- 
cept simple and direct human rela- 
tionships saved him from the great. 
dangerous abstractions. In the early 
Thirties, Anderson responded nat- 
urally and sympathetically to the 
plight of the Southern mill-hands 
who were struggling to organize 
unions. He went to live in their 
towns, to get to know them, with the 
intent of helping them. But insistent 
as he always was that he knew the 
common laborers because he had 
been one of them, he soon realized 
that he could only remain an out- 
sider to these Southern workers, and 
that as an outsider he could never 
work with them but only upon them. 

It was the same sensitivity that led 
him to drop his brief dalliance with 
the Commies in the Thirties, as soon 
as he recognized the fatal poison in- 
herent in the Communist abstrac- 
tions. Ideas corrupt, he felt, as they 
lead the thinker away from the sub- 
ject to an abstraction, from the warm 
human being that one should love to 
the thing that cne manipulates coldly. 
This comes out clearly in a remark- 
able letter to Waldo Frank, in which 
he accuses Frank of being essentially 
fascistic because though his ideas 
were “right” his feelings were wrong, 
as he had shown by demonstrating 
that he felt a servant to be different, 


lower, and by treating that servant 
as merely one of a class rather than 
as his fellow creature. 

This is not to impute to Anderson 
a sentimental faith in the “common 
man.” He did not assume the work. 
er, the proletarian, to be necessarily 
more virtuous than the salesman or 
the banker—though, in point of fact, 
he found that money and the drive 
to make money often injured the 
personality more than poverty or a 
meaningless, routinized job. Without 
idealizing men, he insisted on the 
simple need for asserting human 
dignity and for achieving under. 
standing between individuals. Thus 
it was that he could rail interminably 
(and tritely) against the dominant, 
pervasive American success drive 
and, at the same time, retain his love 
of America and Americans. 

If the old agrarian Midwest for 
which he considered himself a 
spokesman had never really been as 
filled with love and good fellowship 
as he imagined, he was nevertheless 
in the best old-fashioned American 
tradition in asserting that without 
these virtues democracy is nothing. 
And he gave us one book VWines- 
burg, Ohio, and a half-dozen short 
stories that will remain ever a part of 
our lasting literature. 

No one could ever mistake Thomas 
Wolfe for Anderson in figure, per- 
sonality or style. Yet, the two were 
much alike: lost, alone, searching for 
a way to find themselves and their 
relation to their fellow Americans. 
Anderson sensed his kinship to 
Wolfe immediately, as these letters 
show. And if he is quoted correctly 
here, Wolfe felt the same way to 
ward Anderson. With the pathetic 
eagerness that marks his welcome 
of any recognition in the Thirties, 
Anderson reports that Wolfe had 
roared to the novelist James Boyd: 


“So I see that the smart boys 
are after Sherwood Anderson. 
Ha! He is the only man in Amer- 
ica who ever taught me anything. 
Anything I know of writing I 
have from him. He is our oné 
sophisticate. He knows life, all of 
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We proudly announce publication of the first history of Communism as a worldwide move- 
ment. Written by a truly great scholar and historian, it will become, we believe, a classic in 
its field—a powerful intellectual weapon in the free world’s struggle to remain free. 


Hugh Seton- Watson 


From Lenin To Malenkov 
THE HISTORY OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


“ .. this book is unique... . Nothing on this scale has been attempted before and Mr. Seton- 
Watson is to be congratulated on the result... . His analysis of the social factors that favor or 
hinder Communist movements is brilliant... . From Lenin to Malenkov is a remarkable 


achievement.” New York Times. 


6 


. .. Recommended for all public and educational libraries.” Library Journal 


A History Book Club Selection $6.00 
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its ugly and its sweet side, better 
than any of us, but he is not 
soured. He takes life as it is and 
loves it, and they will be reading 
him long after all these smart 
boys are forgotten.” 


The Enigma of Thomas Wolfe? is 
a collection of biographical and crit- 
ical essays about Wolfe, following the 
pattern of similar volumes on Eliot, 
Faulkner, Hemingway and Fitzger- 
ald. It scarcely reveals Wolfe as 
much of an enigma, and it will 
hardly convince any who are not 
ileady aficionados that his torren- 
tial novels are worth careful study. 
like Anderson, Wolfe will remain 
4 one-hook man—though he offers 
the reader the happy opportunity of 
thoosing between four not-quite- 
identical books. He, too, failed to 
mature (“I am a great child, Waldo,” 
: derson wrote accurately enough 
m 1917) or develop; he, too, could 
only repeat himself, though the con- 


. a Enigma of Thomas Wolfe. Edited by Richard 
alser, Harvard. 313 pp. $4.75. 
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creteness of his imagination and re- 
call was so immensely superior to 
Anderson’s that he could write with 
a richness that, though it may often 
cloy, at least keeps his work from 
running out in thin gruel. 

Whatever the manifold limitations 
of the two writers, they had a quality 
that should guarantee them a place 
in American literature, a quality that 
is particularly lacking in much of 
our present-day literature. Though 
they were critical of America, as 
critical as any writers, they retained 
their love and hope. The tones of 
Whitman, that great and continuing 
source of inspiration to Americans, 
run through the second letter of An- 
derson quoted above. They are even 
more obvious in this excerpt from 
the well-known letter of Wolfe to his 
publisher that closes his last big 
novel, You Can’t Go Home Again: 


“T believe that we are lost here 
in America but I believe we shall 
be found. . . . I think the life 


which we have fashioned in Amer- 


ica and which has fashioned us— 
the forms we made, the cells that 
grew, the honeycomb that was 
created—was self-destructive in 
its nature, and must be destroyed. 
I think these forms are dying and 
must die just as I know that 
America and the people in it are 
deathless, undiscovered and im- 
mortal, and must live. 

“TI think the true discovery of 
America is before us. I think the 
true fulfilment of our spirit, of 
our people, of our mighty and im- 
mortal land is yet to come, I think 
the true discovery of our own de- 
mocracy is still before us. And I 
think that all these things are as 
certain as the morning, as inevit- 
able as noon... .” 


That is scarcely interesting or use- 
ful as analysis. Wolfe was no more 
of an intellectual than Anderson. 
Feeling, today, we find Wolfe and 
Anderson seriously deficient. But we 
ignore or reject them only at con- 
siderable risk; for much as we need 
clear thinking, we need, too, their 
simplicity and hope and love. 
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UNDER banners 
of Christianity 
they preach 
hate... fear... 
disruption 


Apostles 
of Discord 


A study of organized religious, 
racial and political bigotry on 
the fringes of Protestantism. 


by RALPH L. ROY 


ERE are the names of individuals 

and groups, their words, their re- 
cords ... a carefully documented dis- 
cussion of the charges of RED against 
patriotic Protestant leaders . . . The 
actual evidence of communism in or- 
ganized Protestantism . . . The role of 
the “hate-mongers” in the 1952 Presi- 
dential campaign . . . How the New 
Testament has been used to bolster 
racism... Protestants who plot against 
Jews, Catholics and Negroes. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR says: 
“Ralph Roy has performed an im- 
portant task . . . a rather sober re- 
minder to us all that the worst cor- 
ruption is a corrupt religion.” 


BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM says: 
“An extraordinarily valuable piece 
of work; will give resource material 
to ministers and laymen across the 
country.” 


Some of the people and 

org tions di d 

Gerald L. K. Smith and the Christian 
Nationalist Crusade 


Carl McIntire and his American Council 
of Christian Churches 


James Fifield and Spiritual Mobilization 
Ku Klux Kian 


Jock McMichael and the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action 





and many others 






$3.75 
At all bookstores 
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Apostles of Discord. 
By Ralph Lord Roy. 
Beacon. 437 pp. $3.75. 


Tus 1s a book about Protestant- 
ism, but it is almost as useful to non- 
Protestants as to Protestants, for it 
is a calm, factual delineation of how 
both the Left and the Right are try- 
ing to infiltrate the church. The 
“apostles of discord” are those who 
practice a ministry of hate or a 
ministry of disruption. The former 
include those who incite hostility 
against Americans who are Negro 
rather than white, Jew rather than 
Gentile, Catholic rather than Protest- 
ant. The ministry of disruption in- 
cludes those who use the Church to 
further extreme free enterprise or 
Communism. 

There are those in America who 
see Red in almost anything that so- 
cially alert Protestantism is doing. 
This book documents well the 
writings of John T. Flynn, Carl Mc- 
Intire and Verne Kaub. It does not. 
however, take the ostrich position, 
popular in some church circles, that 
there are no Communists within the 
Protestant Church. In a section en- 
titled “Hammer and Sickle Behind 
the Cross,” the author analyzes Ken- 
neth Leslie’s Protestant magazine. 
Claude Williams’s Institute of Ap- 
plied Religion. the Episcopal League 
for Social Action, Jack McMichael’s 
Methodist Federation for Social Ac- 
tion, the Episcopal Church’s William 
Howard Melish and Unitarianism’s 
Stephen Fritchman. What has for 
too long been denominational gossip 
has, in many cases for the first time, 
been put between covers. To some, 
this is an admission of weakness in 
the church; but to many, it will be 
a testament that Protestantism can 
take care of Communism in its midst 
without the necessity of an assist 
from Velde or McCarthy. 

If there are followers of the 
Kremlin who try to identify Chris- 








Poison in the Pulpits 


Reviewed by Homer A. Jack 
Minister, Unitarian Church of Evanston, 


Ill.; editor, “The Wit and Wisdom of Gandhi” 


lianity with Marxism, there are 
probably more clergymen and lay. 
men who make a good business of 
trying to identify Christianity with 
a kind of economic royalism. The 
most influential bastion of unre. 
strained individualism in the churches 
is Spiritual Mobilization. Not to be 
overlooked are the bi-weekly Chris. 
tian Economics, the Foundation for 
Economic Education, and the beach- 
head which oilman J. Howard Pew 
is trying to establish on the National 
Council of Churches with his Na. 
tional Layman’s Committee. 

While the whole book is a time. 
bomb for the general reader, its only 
controversial chapter to those in the 
mainstream of Protestantism ot 
secular liberalism deals with POAU 
—Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State. The author states “emphatic: 
ally” that POAU cannot be “classi 
fied as part of the ministry of hate,” 
and he even affirms that it “may 
serve a useful purpose in_ alerting 
Americans against attempts by any 
church to gain special Government 
favors.” However, the very inclusion 
of the organization in this volume by 
an author of the Niebuhr-Bennet 
school of thought (the book is 
adapted from a doctoral thesis under 
Dr. John Bennett at Union Theolog 
cal Seminary) tends to give the im- 
pression that POAU does stand “on 
the edge of the chasm of bigotry.” 

The author knows how difficult 8 
book this has been to write. 4 
Methodist minister, Mr. Roy knows 
that the essence of Protestantism i 
protest and that Protestantism ca” 
only evolve and survive when it , 
free to criticize both society and it 
self. He admits that “the malcontent 
has an importent role to play—both 
as the conscience of the churches a” 
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as a symptom of their weaknesses.” 
It is important for the non-Protest- 
ant to realize that Protestantism is 
till basically unaffected by these 
fringe groups and continues the job 
of advancing its high social ideals. 
Long on description and short on 
explanation, the book does not ac- 
count sociologically for the growing 
strength of Protestantism’s apostles 
of discord. The author also avoids 
any real consideration of Protestant- 


ism’s strategy to resist this growth. 
By publishing this book, however, 
Mr. Roy sides with those who believe 
that these facts cannot forever be 
swept under the carpet. He also 
maintains that the most disruptive 
dissenters in Protestantism should 
not be curtailed, for “the civil lib- 
erties of proponents of unpopular 
doctrines must be carefully protect- 
ed.” 


Apostles of Discord is not another 


Undercover, It penetrates more deep- 
ly. It is better documented. (There 
are 38 pages of finely-printed notes. ) 
And the publishers have promised to 
issue a supplement free of charge to 
readers if any substantive errors of 
fact have slipped in. This reviewer 
found none. He hopes the author will 
continue his important research by 
making a similar study of the threat- 
ening currents within Catholicism 
and Judaism. 





A New Approach to Economic Planning 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Politics, Economics and Welfare. 


By Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom. 


Harper. 557 pp. $5.00. 


A FEW YEARS AGO, two young 
members of the Yale University 
faculty discovered that both of them 
were conducting graduate seminars 
on “planning,” one in the Economics 
Department and the other in the Po- 
litical Science Department. They de- 
cided to’ pool their talents in a joint 
politico-economic seminar, and the 
present book attests to the perhaps 
unique success of this collaboration. 

The fruit of this collaboration is 
it seems to me, by far the best 
approach to the whole problem of 
economic planning that has yet ap- 
peared. Though it is addressed to 
scholars, for whom its documentation 
is one of its best features, I believe 
that anyone seriously interested in 
the enigma of economic planning 
would find it pay dirt. 

I have described this deliberately 
a an approach to economic plan- 
ning. It doesn’t contain any blueprint 
for a planned economy, but rather 
undertakes to lay a foundation for 
understanding the whole bewildering 
problem. 

The authors begin by assuming 
that the goals of democratic society 
are freedom, rationality, democracy, 
subjective equality, security, progress 
and the “appropriate inclusion” of 
8 many as possible in the attain- 
ment of these goals. They sidestep 
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current controversy over the meaning 
of “goals” and “values” by declaring 
that these goals are only “assumed” 
to have been “chosen,” thus appar- 
ently committing themselves to the 
current fad of “cultural relativism.” 
But their clear exposition throughout 
the rest of the book of the fashion in 
which such goals interpenetrate and 
condition each other, as well as their 
mutual identification of these goals 
with the process of rational calcula- 
tion itself, make it clear that they are 
not dogmatic relativists after all. 
There are, they declare, two basic 
kinds of social processes: that of 
rational calculation, an impersonal 
and culturally diffuse activity, and 
that of control by some persons over 
others. These two processes, of 
course, affect each other in all sorts 
of ways, the analysis of which is 
therefore an indispensable substruc- 
ture of all subsequent investigation. 
This interaction runs all through the 
four central socio-political processes 
of our society: the price system 
(an impersonal mechanism through 
which, to some extent, leaders control 
the community, while at the same 
time, to a considerable extent, the 
community controls the leaders), 
hierarchy (or outright chain of com- 
mand), polyarchy (in which the 
chain of command is conditioned by 


the sovereignty of the commanded), 
and bargaining (in which rational 
calculation takes the place of author- 
ity as the medium of control). 


As I understand it, the central 
question of the book is: By what 
processes and techniques can essential 
economic functions be performed 
most effectively and rationally? Pro- 
fessors Dahl and Lindblom general- 
ize these functions as those of 
“economizing,” and ordinarily I de- 
mur most vigorously at this point. 
To identify economic activity as 
“economizing” is to limit the field of 
economic inquiry so sharply as to 
make it virtually impossible to un- 
derstand how the industrial economy 
came into existence or what is going 
to become of it. Obviously, the West- 
ern peoples did not achieve world 
economic leadership by economizing, 
and they are not going to maintain 
the process of economic development 
by husbanding their “scarce” re- 
sources. The notion of “economizing” 
has been promulgated by economists 
who regard the intricacies of the 
price system as the be-all-and-end-all 
of economics and have therefore 
ruled everything else out by defini- 
tion, But no such criticism can be 
brought against Professors Dahl and 
Lindblom. On the contrary, no other 


economists have been more critical 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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of the narrow dogmatism of the neo- 
classical theory of “economizing.” 
It would be impossible, within the 
compass of a short review, even to 
enumerate the points at which the 
authors find the price system inade- 
quate, or to spell out the politico- 
economic techniques to which, in 
their view, we must have recourse if 
we are to achieve the goals we have 
set. With all due caution, I would 
sum up the findings of the book as 
follows: As a socio-economic mechan- 
ism, the price system is inadequate, 
since all it does is give effect to the 
prevailing social picture. This is a 
function of some importance, of 
course, and one not to be dispensed 
with, but also one not to be relied 
upon to achieve our goals. Nor can 
hierarchy be so trusted; for, though 
chains of command are necessities in 
many situations, the genius of author- 


ity is likely to run counter to the 
designated goals. The greatest hope 
for achievement of such goals lies in 
the direction of polyarchy and bar- 
gaining, processes which are them- 
selves instinct with rational calcu- 
lation and receptive to a wide range 
of rationally conceived techniques. 
But more important than any of 
this is the state of mind in which 
these young scholars have approached 
and executed their design. It is one 
of openmindedness unmatched in re- 
cent economic literature. The true 
alternatives, they declare, are not 
matters of dogmatic theory: 
“Whether the rapidity of inno- 
vation in new techniques of con- 
trol is or is not the greatest politi- 
cal revolution of our times, tech- 
niques and not ‘isms’ are the 
kernel of rational social action in 
the Western world. Both socialism 
and capitalism are dead. . . . So- 


cialism and capitalism, planning 
and non-planning, welfare states 
and laissez-faire—these are not 
the alternatives open to Western 
societies. . .. 

“What then is left of the grand 
strategy, sketched out by the 
Renaissance, by liberalism and by 
socialism, of man’s rational calcu- 
lation and control over his en. 
vironment? .. . The central core 
seems to us to be a threefold be. 
lief in the desirability of extending 
freedom as far as it is possible to 
do so, in accepting the equal 
value of each individual in his 
claim to freedom, and in the pos. 
sibility of achieving progress in 
extending freedom and equality 
through man’s capacity for ra 
tional calculation and control. .., 
A central assumption of tnis book 
is that, despite all that has hap. 
pened, the central core of belief is 
still viable; we believe that the 
examination of alternatives set 
forth ... affirms that view.” 





Travelers in the Tsars’ Domains 


Seven Britons in Imperial Russia, 1698-1812. 


Ed. by Peter Putnam. 
Princeton. 424 pp. $7.50. 


THEIR IMAGINATION caught by the 
picturesque self-isolation of Muscovy 
from the “schismatic” West and by 
the turbulent search of restless nine- 
teenth-century Russia for a new rela- 
tion with the West, students of Rus- 
sia often pay too little attention to 
the rapid adaptation of Russia’s so- 
ciety, culture and technology to 
European norms in the century or so 
between Peter’s journey to the West 
and Nicholas I’s attempt, after 1825, 
to shut his country off from “revolu- 
tionary subversion.” Yet, 
upper-class life of the eighteenth 
century was not only clothed in 
Western dress, but shared increas- 
ingly in the cultural wealth and prob- 
lems of Europe. 

Part of this “growing together” of 
Russia and Europe was expressed in 
the increasingly frequent travels of 
merchants, engineers, soldiers of 
fortune. tutors and even tourists to 


Russian 
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the “Empire of the North.” British 
trade, technology and travelers held 
a leading place in this movement of 
exploration. Seven of the most typical 
and interesting literary travelers dur- 
ing the period of “Westernization 
from above” speak directly to the 
student of Russia from this volume. 

John Perry’s violent alternation be- 
tween grandiose visions of the ra- 
tional exploitation of Russia’s natural 
wealth and his despair. as a practical 
engineer. of achieving even simple 
technical improvements could be 
echoed a thousandfold by Western 
technologists of recent decades. Wil- 
liam Coxe, a scholar trained in the 
“moral philosophy” or social sci- 
ences of his time, makes the most 
conscious effort to paint an overall 
picture of the strengths and stresses 
of Russian society. Sir James Harris, 
attempting to restrain Catherine’s 


Black Sea ambitions by appeals to 








Reviewed by Philip E. Mosely 


Director, Russian Institute, 
Columbia University 


the tradition of Anglo-Russian co- 
operation, saw the country personi- 
fied in the Court, and policy de- 
termined by Catherine’s philander- 
ings. John Hanway gives a merchant's 








shilling-and-pence view of the com- 
mercial opportunities and_ political 
pitfalls which Russia’s resources of 
fered to enterprising traders. An 
unforgettable picture of heroism and 
misery emerges from the vivid pages 
of Sir Robert Thomas Wilson. as he 
with armies 
against Napoleon in 1812. 

The selection of eye-witness ac 
counts has been made with great 
skill and insight by Peter Putnam, 
and his own brief remarks are 4 
interesting as those of the travelers. 

Both for the student of Russia and 
for the general reader in search of 8 
broader perspective on Russia’s col 
trasts, this attractive volume offers 
many rewarding vistas. 


rode Alexander’s 
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Says Beria Deserves Praise 
For Withstanding Red Torture 


Have your readers noticed how long it is 
taking Malenkov and Company to bring Lav- 
renti Beria to trial? Although Beria has been 
in prison since late June, here it is September 
and evidently he is still not ready to “confess.” 
That is the only explanation, I think, for the 
delay in putting him in the prisoners’ dock. I 
don’t know what qualities make him capable 
of resisting the infinite tortures of the MVD 
(many of which, of course, he himself devised 
and perfected), but I think he deserves com- 
mendation for his personal courage. Is he 
trying to expiate his whole slimy career of 
murder and duplicity with one supreme act of 
individual defiance? Perhaps. At any rate, each 
day’s silence from the Kremlin on the Beria 
case brings new encouragement to prospective 
victims of brain-washing. 


Oakland, Calif. Joun T. Cuu 


No Socialist, He Still Finds 
‘New Leader’ Indispensable 


To me THE New Leaper is the one indis- 
pensable weekly publication in this country— 
although I find myself unable to go as far as 
you do in your socialist program. But THE New 
Leaver has been absolutely correct for thirty 
years in its evaluations of the Soviet Union. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Joun M. FeErcuson 

Professor of Economics 
University of Pittsburgh 


Says We Neglect Need 
For Full Atomic Preparedness 


Your editorial “Bombs Are Impotent” [THE 
New Leaver, August 17] had many wise things 
to say about Kremlin strategy but a few silly 
things to say about bombs. I think you are 
tight to say the H-bomb will never be dropped 
under present circumstances, but you forget all 
about explaining what those circumstances are: 
Namely, a superior American stockpile, extreme 
caution on the part of our European allies and 
gteat weakness in Moscow. The tendency of 
your editorial is to assume that, because the 
bomb would not now be dropped, we may as 
well forget about this awful weapon of mass 
destruction in the future. I consider this tend- 
ency extremely harmful. The one way to make 
sure the Kremlin won’t drop the bomb is to 
Maintain full atomic preparedness. We must 
hot only continue to develop and augment our 
supply of bombs for retaliation purposes, but 
we should set up a complete system of warning 
and civil defense. This will cost money, but it 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


will be well worth it. Only if we are fully 
prepared for atomic defense and retaliation 
will the hand of the Kremlin be stayed. Had 
your editorial made that point, it would have 
been a lot more sensible. 


Chicago J. K. JENNISON 


Reader Rates Recent 
Issue, Page by Page 
Tue New LEapER is the only American non- 
technical magazine to which I subscribe, and, 
while its issues are generally interesting, | 
thought that the August 24 one was especially 
so. I confess that it is exceptional when I find 
an article to which I subscribe fully. I was, 
therefore, most pleased to read “The Anglo- 
American Rift,”” by George Catlin, which echoed 
my sentiments 100 per cent. G. L. Arnold did 
a very nice job on Mr. Stevenson, I thought, 
while William E. Bohn’s page was fully as 
interesting and intelligent as it usually is. 
William Henry Chamberlin’s report seemed to 
me to be very right and very wrong, in Mr. 
Chamberlin’s usual style. The editorials were, 
as always, quite good, even though the one on 
Iran showed that a little of “the dust” may 
have gotten into the editorial peepers. Richard 
Armour’s poems were up to his usual excellent 
standard. The reprint of George F. Kennan’s 
speech showed how a sensitive observer may 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





RODGERS ce HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me Julie? 


9 

with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 

RAY MARK JACKIE 

WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEATRE, W. 44 St 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1. 


YUL BRYNNER 
FR ) Rovers « HAMMERSTEIN'S 
éL Wheking andl 


A Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
'n The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON | WILLIAM, MARTIN 
McCORMICK ~ TABBERT “ WOLFSON 
and MUSA WILLIAMS 
Air-Cond. BROADWAY THEA., B’way & 53 St. 
Mon. thru Fri. Eves.: $4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 
1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4.80, 3.60. 
1.80. Wed. Mats.: $2.40, 1. 
Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” — Post 

“Great! We give itthe high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 








starring 








DEBORAH KERR: FRANK SINATRA: DONNA 


Screenplay by DANIEL TARADASH + Based on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
Directed by FRED ZINNEMANN - Produced by BUDDY ADLER +A COLUMBIA PICTURE 
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It’s Up to You... 


« « e to see that The New Leader survives. You, the 
reader, must be the "angel" who saves us, the "rich 
uncle" who wipes out the rising production costs that 
have us stymied. We've trimmed our Summer issues and 
asked for cash contributions, but these are stop-gap 
measureSe Only MORE READERS can enable us to compete 
for advertising and to reach the thousands who don't 
know our work. You can help us and do a favor to your 
own friends by responding now to our Special Gift 
Offers: 





















= For a total of $5, give three of your friends 27 issues 
of THE New Leaper—Each of them will be getting 27 





issues for $1.67, the lowest rate in our history—An extraordi- 
nary $12 VALUE FOR $5! 
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come up with startlingly correct deductions 
even when based on wrong premises. Edward 
Hunter’s article was very good, I thought, 
despite the obvious need for more imaginative 
research into the technique of “brain-washing.” 
Finally, Senator Paul H. Douglas’s item would 
appear to make him the next candidate for an 
article by Mr. Arnold. 

More power to you. 
Miami Jutics Hyman 


Says Figueres Reminds Him 
Of Berlin’s Mayor Reuter 


Has anyone written to you about the re 
markable resemblance, in viewpoint and prose 
style at least, between Costa Rica’s President 
Jose Figueres and Berlin’s Mayor Ernst Reuter? 
On reading Figueres’s article [“We Don’t Want 
Foreign Investments,” THE New Leaver, August 
31], I was struck by the sensibleness and 
imagination in viewpoint, the vigor and humor 
of tone, the warmth and humaneness of lan- 
guage. After thinking awhile, I checked back 
on the articles Mayor Reuter has done for THE 
New Leaver and found this same spirit in his 
writings. I wish a few other Socialists around 
the world—specifically Messrs. Attlee, Mollet, 
Ollenhauer and Saragat—had more of this 
spirit, which combines a principled realism 
with the charm of an ever-active intellect. 
Norristown, Pa. HERSCHEL ONSLOW 


Notes that Kennan Speech 
Was Condensed Two Ways 


I was very much interested in your condensa- 
tion of George Kennan’s Johns Hopkins address 
[THe New Leaver, August 24], because an- 
other magazine, of the official liberal variety, 
saw fit to condense it also. The contrast be 
tween the two treatments was fascinating. 

Your presentation consisted chiefly of Ken- 
nan’s remarks on the interaction of Russian 
society with the Western world, both before and 
after the November Revolution, plus his treat- 
ment of Communist penetration in the Western 
world. I assume you based this editing on the 
premise that this is Kennan’s field and what he 
knows best. 

The other magazine did not care too much 
about this, but printed in full Kennan’s specu- 
lations about nationalism and colonialism in 
Asia, plus his injunctions to America to be 
good, rather than do good. I personally found 
much of this to be rather trite and second-hand, 
revealing clearly that Kennan is an amateur as 
far as Asia is concerned. As for his peroration 
that the duty of American civilization lies “im 
the being. not in the doing,” I thought it 4 
rather cultured and dignified form of isola 
tionism. What Kennan is saying (and the other 
magazine loved it so much they put it in large 
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type) is that, just so long as we play the 
Kreutzer Sonata, we may fiddle while the world 
burns. I find this talk mystifying, coming from 
aman who was associated with an Administra- 
tion that promulgated the Marshall Plan and 
Point Four. Not that I ever thought these two 
measures would save humanity by themselves, 
but there can be no doubt that they have done 
tremendous good and, incidentally, fostered 
goodwill toward America. What, are the official 
liberals suddenly getting faint-hearted about 
their own best schemes? Having failed to create 
the Garden of Eden in five years, are they now 
ready to chuck the whole effort and be satisfied 
with showing their moral superiority to Joe 
McCarthy? 

Like yourselves, I found Kennan’s under- 
standing of Russian history a good deal more 
sound than all of these other remarks. But I 
cannot help wondering if this man does not 
personify a fatal schizophrenia in the mind of 
American liberalism, wherein an_ intelligent, 
loving, humane approach to world problems is 
vitiated by timidity and lack of staying power. 
San Francisco LEIGH THORNTON 


Discusses Attitude of Churches 
In Meeting Threats to Freedom 


William E. Bohn’s “Protestantism’s Lunatic 
Fringe” (THe New Leaver, September 7) raises 
some questions about Protestant denomination’s 
tolerance of a few Communists which should be 
answered. 

There is considerable centralization and ma- 
chinery for discipline within the major Prot- 
estant denominations. Unfortunately. until a 
few years ago, there was a tendency to regard 
Communist clergymen as eccentrics, rather than 
as part of an organized conspiracy. The most 
tolerant among Protestants were the anti-anti- 
Communist liberals, who couldn’t in their so- 
phistication adopt the attitude of simple reli- 
gious folk, namely, “Communism is against 
religion; therefore, I am opposed to it.” 

I can’t agree with Dr. Bohn about the alleged 
tremendous centralization of the Catholic 
Church; I am too familiar with its organization. 
Actually, considering their smaller size, most 
Protestant denominations are overcentralized, 
with too many generals and not enough privates. 
The real difference is that when a Catholic 
bishop instructs his priests to read a pronounce- 
ment against Communism at Sunday masses, his 
order is actually carried out. 

In facing a totalitarian foe, we need disci- 
pline and discernment. Of course, the Catholic 
Church faced a menace in Father Coughlin, and 
may have another one in Senator McCarthy. 
One never knows when the Senator will decide 
that the Catholic Worker, Commonweal or 
America are Communist-dominated. Let’s hope 
that the Church can help us deal with the 
McCarthy and Communist threats to the rights 
our Declaration of Independence says are de- 
tived from Divine Providence. 

Philadelphia Watter R. StorEY 
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EDITORIAL 





THE WEST GERMAN 


HE West GERMAN election results may be viewed in 

four distinct ways. They represent a personal tri- 
umph for 77-year old Chancellor Konrad Adenauer; the 
continuation of a world-wide trend toward democratic 
conservatism; a vindication of the policy of strength 
toward the Kremlin, and a ringing affirmation of faith 
in the European idea. Each of these elements merits 
examination: 

@ Personal triumph: While the Socialists held their 
own, and his coalition partners lost slightly, Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Union made tremen- 
dous gains. It increased its strength from 7.3 million 
to 12.4 million votes, from 31 to 45 per cent of the 
electorate. What happened was that the independents. 
the non-partisans, the “undecideds” of 1949 looked at 
the record and chose Adenauer. They regarded him as 
the man chiefly responsible for Germany’s stability and 
remarkable prosperity, and for the respect which she 
now enjoys among her neighbors. 

@ Conservative trend: Adenauer’s victory is in the 
same line as the triumphs of Churchill in England 
(1951) and Eisenhower in America (1952). While all 
three are moderate conservatives, they are uncomprom- 
isingly anti-totalitarian. The German voters were every 
hit as specific as U.S. voters were last fall. They knew 
exactly how far right they wished to go. Just as Amer- 
ican voters, in the midst of the Eisenhower landslide. 
retired several reactionary Senators from public life, so 
German voters dramatically rejected neo-Nazi and super- 
nationalist elements while returning Adenauer to power. 
Not only was the Naumann-Rudel outrightly Nazi Ger- 
man Reich party limited to 1.1 per cent of the vote, but 
the widely feared Refugee party, with its opportunistic 
politics and vague demagogic appeals, was limited to 5.9 
per cent, receiving only 27 seats in the 487-member 
Bundestag. The two smaller parties of the Adenauer 
coalition, the Free Democrats and the German party, 
both of which have been infiltrated by dubious elements. 
each lost some ground. On the other hand, the Christian 
Democrats and Socialists—both uncompromisingly anti- 
Nazi and anti-Communist—-totaled 74 per cent of the 
vote between them. This is certainly a very healthy sign 
for the new German democracy. 

@ Policy toward the Kremlin: Chancellor Adenauer 
himself made the dominant issue of the election foreign 
policy, and his Socialist opponents chose to fight it out 
along this line. The failure of the Socialists to gain 
means that German voters were not moved by the SPD 





ideas of “independence” from America, a “German 
Switzerland” and a conference with the Soviets to pro- 
mote unification. The Germans know, even if some other 
European peoples do not, that the Kremlin is not giving 
anything away for nothing and that cooperation with 
America still represents the most realistic hope of secur- 
ity for free Europe. The neutralist trend so apparent in 
Britain and France was stymied in West Germany. It is 
now quite likely that the more sensible leaders of the 
SPD-—Mayors Reuter and Brauer among them—will 
press for drastic revision of its foreign policy program; 
rank-and-file Socialists may also be receptive to a change 
in the party’s unrealistic, lack-luster leadership. In this 
election, the Socialists campaigned in the shadow of their 
late, great leader Kurt Schumacher, not only invoking 
his name at every opportunity but extending some of his 
narrower prejudices into blanket dogma. It is certain 
that many Socialists will now realize they must strike 
out on their own in new directions if they are to win 
independent voters to their side and have more than a 
token influence in the affairs of Europe. 

@ The European idea: Only a handful of European 
statesmen are as openly and uncompromisingly dedicated 
as Adenauer to the idea of a United States of Europe. 
His championship of the Coal and Steel Community and 
of the European Defense Community were major issues 
in the campaign. Time and again he spoke of himself 
as a fighter for the European idea, which he expounded 
and developed at length in many speeches. His Socialist 
opponents tended to pooh-pooh this internationalist ap- 
proach, and appealed instead—through their one-sided 
emphasis on reunification—to German nationalism. The 
election was thus a glittering triumph for the cause of 
European unity, a cause which has had immense popular 
support everywhere since the war but which few poli- 
ticians in other lands dared espouse unequivocally. 


NE FACTOR which did not contribute to the Aden- 
O::.: victory was the open intervention in the cam- 
paign of the Eisenhower Administration and especially 
of its Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. Those 
opinion polls which proved reliable in forecasting the 
election showed that Adenauer reached his peak strength 
early in the campaign, well before the Dulles interven- 
tion. On the other hand, observers on the spot, both 
American and German, were most distressed by the State 
Department’s open electioneering; even pro-Adenauer 
Germans feared that Mr. Dulles’s rash statement might 
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ELECTION 


be the one thing which could dissipate Adenauer’s lead. 
Fortunately, Mr. Dulles was taken off the hook. But this 
type of campaign on behalf of one democratic party 
against others is very dangerous business, as we have 
seen in other European nations only too recently. Diplo- 
macy is difficult enough when we have to be for, against 
and neutral toward nations; it. will be very difficult, in- 
deed, if we intend to be for, against and neutral toward 
democratic parties within nations. Instead of establish- 
ing a substantive unity among free peoples which is 
above party considerations, our international policy 
would be put to a severe test with every turn of the 
election wheel. It is one thing to use our influence 
against Nazi and Communist totalitarians; it is quite 
another to single out this or that democratic political 
party as our only ally in a nation. 


ITH THIS decisive election over, European affairs 
Wri now begin to move again. The Kremlin has 
already indicated its reaction to the Adenauer victory. 
It has signaled its adherents to intensify the anti-Ger- 
man campaign launched after the East German revolt 
and the Beria purge. The Communist strategy is now to 
whip up all the latent anti-German feeling created by the 
latt war and to use this feeling as a base for building 
Communist strength in both East and West Europe. The 
Moscow accent is on “German militarism” and the Nazi 
record, and this cannot fail to help the Bolsheviks in 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and other countries 
taped by Hitler, At the same time, the Kremlin has 
evidently concluded that the weakest link in the Western 
alliance is France, and she, too, is most receptive to the 
anti-German play. 

The test of Kremlin political influence will now come 
mm the European Defense Community treaty. With 
Adenauer triumphantly reelected on the EDC plank, it is 
probable that the United States will press for French 
and Italian ratification of the treaty soon. Although it is 
till probable that ratification of EDC would best be 
served by at least a token effort to obtain Russian assent 
lo a free, united, demilitarized Germany, it now seems 
that this possibility will not be explored much further 
than the October 15 Big Four Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference. That conference, even assuming the Kremlin 
agrees to hold it, will settle nothing. And then will 
come the test on the European Army. It will be a formid- 
able challenge to U.S. diplomacy, but Konrad Adenauer’s 
“ictory has made it a great deal easier. 
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THE EDITORS are pleased to announce the appearance on. 
October 1 of a new international monthly magazine ; 


ENCOUNTER 


sponsored by the 


CONGRESS FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 
and edited from London by 


STEPHEN SPENDER and IRVING KRISTOL 


ENCOUNTER will present writing from all over the world in 
literature, politics and the arts. I+ will contain about 80 double- 
columned pages or 50,000 words of reading matter. 


The first number of 


ENCOUNTER 


will feature excerpts from 


VIRGINIA WOOLF'S JOURNALS 
hitherto unpublished. 


It will also contain contributions from 


ALBERT CAMUS DENIS DE ROUGEMONT | 

CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD NICOLAS NABOKOV | 
W. H. AUDEN LESLIE FIEDLER 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE the editors and others 


ENCOUNTER PLEASE NOTE 


American Committee for Cultural Freedom 

a5 W. Strd St. ENCOUNTER will be available in the U. S. by 
New York 19, N.Y. 

2.50 

Enclosed find money order for onan 

cash $5.00 


tee for Cultural Freedom. 


for one XMonth subscription to ENCOUNTER 


The subscription price is $5.00 a year for 12 


issues; a six-month subscription is $2.50. 
Address: 


subscription only through the American Commit- |) 
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